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THE EXPOSITION OF 1893. 
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BY R. E. 


HREE shifts of men, working eight 
hours each, are now pushing the 
great buildings of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition toward completion. Thus 
until the structures are finished, ready for 
dedication and for the installation of ex- 
hibits, the work will go steadily on day 
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throughout this country but in every part 
of the world. 

The Exposition is to cost two and a half 
times as much as the most expensive of 
its predecessors. Its buildings are to 
cover twice the area. It is to have sev- 
eral departments and features which have 
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and night. Meantime hundreds of men 
(and women) in Chicago, selected be- 
cause of their special fitness for the work, 
are attending to a thousand and one de- 
tails of preparation, and many others are 
advancing the interests of the great en- 
terprise in a hundred ways, not only 


been either entirely absent from its pre- 
decessors or but meagrely represented. 
These facts, together with the fact of the 
recent wonderful developments and im- 
provements in every branch of industry 
and mental effort, of which the exhibits 
will be the exponents, leave no question 
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GEN. THOS. W. PALMER, PRESIDENT NATIONAL 
H{COMMISSION, WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

* «a 
of its superiority over any previous 
world’s fair, and of the exceptional and 
surpassing interest, instruction, and bene- 
ficial effects which will characterize the 
Exposition of 1893, at Chicago. 

Looking back in the light of expe- 
rience at the inauguration of the Exposi- 
tion enterprise, it appears that 
Congress ‘‘ builded better than 
it knew,’’ probably. The enact- 
ment by which the Exposition 
was established and placed un- 
der restrictions and regulations 
were such as to permit that ex- 
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imagined it would. The Exposition is 
more distinctively under the sanction and 
backing of the Federal government than 
was the Philadelphia Centennial, and be- 
cause of this the representation by and 
from foreign nations promises to be much 
more extensive. Some contend that the 
government ought to bear the whole ex- 
pense of any international fair held within 
its borders, and ought to assume the entire 
management of it. Perhaps that may be 
done in the future. But that question 
need not be discussed here. Congress 
legislated wisely in creating the ‘‘ World’s 
Columbian Commission,’’ and conferring 
upon it the power and duty of determin- 
ing the scope of the Exposition by adopt- 
ing a classification of exhibits, etc., of 
having charge of all intercourse with 
foreign nations and their representatives, 
of making awards, etc. It was, doubt- 
less, a mistake in not specifying more in 
detail and more definitely the relations 
which should exist between the National 
Commission and the local corporation. If 
that had been done, much 
discussion, some _ dissen- 
sion, and temporary ill- 
feeling and not a little 
friction generally might 
have been averted. How- 
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pansion and development of ss | =—_ 
its scope and extent which ty 
have occurred. For the enter- R 


prise has assumed far greater 
proportions than its projectors 
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ever, the two bodies have now arrived at 
a perfect understanding and no future 
friction is apprehended. ‘The National 
Commission has held five sessions, and 
each one has been marked by a very full 
attendance and a deep interest in the 
proceedings on the part of the commis- 
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Exposition, involving a thousand and one 
details, is being pursued on business prin- 
ciples. 

The Board of Lady Managers has held 
two sessions. With a fine building, two 
hundred by four hundred feet, at their 
disposal, and with plenty of money in 
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sioners from the various States and Terri- 
tories. 

The Chicago Exposition Directory, 
which has in charge the erection of the 
buildings and the expenditure of some- 
thing like eighteen millions of dollars in 
preparation for the Fair and in the ope- 
ration of it, is a very busy body of men. 
Through its various committees the stu- 
pendous work of preparation for the 


their treasury, the women of the United 
States have before them a great opportu- 
nity to demonstrate their importance as 
an element in the industrial and other 
interests of the time. Never before have 
such opportunity and such high recogni- 
tion been accorded them. ‘The Board 
appears to appreciate this thoroughly, and 
the women, under the remarkably intel- 
ligent leadership of President Mrs. Potter 
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Palmer, 7 
are work- a ales 
ing in- " 
dustri- 
ously to 
make a 
credita- 
ble and 
notable 
showing. 

Under 
the au- 
spices 
of the 
World’s & 
Congress 
Au xilia- 
ry scores of congresses of those who are 
foremost in the various fields of mental 
effort will be held in Chicago in 1893. 
All of the great questions affecting the 
condition and progress of humanity will 
be discussed by experts assembled from 
all parts of the world. The proceedings 
of the World’s Congress Auxiliary can 
scarcely fail to add to the world’s store 
of useful knowledge. The arrangements 
for holding the congress have been from 
the start under the able supervision of 
President C. C. Bonney. 

The Exposition site—Jackson Park— 
has nearly the shape of a right-angled 
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MRS. POTTER PALMER, PRESIDENT OF WOMAN’S 
NATIONAL COMMISSION. 











MINES AND MINING BUILDING. 


triangle. Its longest side borders on 
Lake Michigan for the distance of a 
mile and a half. Of the entire six hun- 
dred and forty-six acres less than one 
hundred acres were improved by walks, 
lawns, flower beds, etc., previous to the 
location of the Exposition. The rest was 
a low, sandy waste. But the expenditure 
of half a million dollars has transformed 
the site marvelously. Steam dredges 
have made a great lagoon which sends 
out devious branches encircling numerous 
islands. Jackson Park now has a beauti- 
ful and extensive waterway permeating it. 
Facing the various branches and arranged 
so as to form two great courts, stand the 
main Exposition buildings, now rapidly 
going up. ‘There is sufficient irregularity 
in the arrangement to render the general 
view almost as pleasing from any point 
as from the one most favored. From 
every point the great structures, with their 
elaborate facades and lofty domes and 
minarets, will present an imposing and 
beautiful sight. 

The extreme northern portion of the 
Park will be occupied by the buildings 
of the various States of the Union and by 
the Fine Arts Palace. All will face broad 
walks skirted with greensward. The II- 
linois State Building will bear some re- 
semblance, architecturally, to the Capitol 
building at Washington. It will cost 
about $250,000. ‘The other State build- 
ings will range in cost all the way from 
$10,000 to $100,000. They will be used 
as State headquarters and receptacles of 
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collective ex- 


hibits, illus- [7 
trating the | 
natural re- 


sources, etc., 
of their re- 
spective 
States. All 
com petitive 
exhibits, no 
matter where 
from, will be 
in the main 
Exposition 
structures. Of 
course, many 
of the State 
buildings will 
be construct- 
ed wholly of 
material 
found within 
the borders of the respective States by 
which they are erected. 

To the southward of the State build- 
ings and partially encircled by them will 
stand the Fine Arts Palace. This will be 
a pure type of the most refined classic 
architecture, being Grecian-Ionic in 
style. Between it and the lagoon will be 
beautiful terraces, ornamented with bal- 
ustrades, with an immense flight of steps 
leading down from the main portal to a 
landing place for water craft. The build- 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF ALL NATIONS. 


ing measures three hundred and twenty 
by five hundred feet, and has connected 
with it by arcades two annexes, one hun- 
dred and twenty by two hundred feet 
each. Its cost will exceed half a mil- 
lion. 

To the southeastward of the Art Palace 
and the State buildings will stand the 
buildings of foreign nations. These have 
been assigned a finely located stretch of 
the Park, bordering on Lake Michigan. 

The Administration Building, French- 
Renais- 
sance in 
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ILLINOIS STATE BUILDING. 








style, is to 
be, per- 
haps, the 
most strik- 
ing of all 
the Ex- 
position 
structures. 
It will 
stand on 
the high- 
est point 
of ground 
in the 
Park and 
otherwise 
will occu- 
py one of 
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the most conspicuous situations. In pro- 
portion to its size it will be much the most 
costly building. Its general plan is that 
of a square, two hundred and sixty by 
two hundred and sixty feet, with four 
great pavilions at the corners and a mag- 
nificent gilded dome, one hundred and 
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is a continuation of the central rotunda, 
one hundred and seventy-five feet square, 
surrounded on all sides by an open col- 
onnade of noble proportions, it being 
twenty feet wide and forty feet high, with 
columns four feet in diameter. This col- 
onnade is reached by staircases and ele- 
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GALLERY PLAN, 


twenty feet in diameter and two hundred 
and twenty feet high, surmounting all. 
Externally, the design may be divided 
in its height into three principal stages. 
The first stage consists of the four 
pavilions, corresponding in height with 
the various buildings grouped about it, 
which are about sixty-five feet high. The 
second stage, which is of the same height, 


vators from the four principal halls and 
is interrupted at the angles by corner 
pavilions, crowned with domes and groups 
of statuary. The third stage consists of 
the base of the great dome, thirty feet in 
height, and octagonal in form, and the 
dome itself, rising in graceful lines, richly 
ornamented with heavily molded ribs 
and sculptured panels and having a large 
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skylight of glass to light the interior. asthe Electrical Building, and is severely 
At each angle of the octagonal base are_ classic in design. ‘The main features of 
large sculptured eagles, and among 
the springing lines are panels with 
rich garlands. 

Immediately to the right of this 
building is the Palace of Mechanic 
Arts. 

The central idea carried out in 
this building, which covers a space 
of eight hundred and fifty by five 
hundred feet, is that of the rail- 
road train-house. The building 
is designed according to the Span- 
ish Renaissance. It is difficult 
to assign pre-eminence among 
such a collection of architectural 
triumphs, but the richness of the 
facade of this great palace is unex- 
celled by any other of the build- 
ings. A feature of this triple build- 
ing, for such it is in plan, will be 
the use of the three enormous 
traveling platforms to carry vis- 
itors from end to end, thus afford- 
ing a complete view of all the 
machinery without fatigue. <A 
great annex at the western end 
makes the building practically 
fourteen hundred feet long. 

Facing this, and on the other 
side of the Administration Build- 
ing, are two great buildings. 

The Electrical Building is the 
first of the two reached. It covers 
a space of seven hundred by three 
hundred and fifty feet; that is to 
say, more than five and a half 
acres. And yet this enormous 
space will scarcely suffice for the 
vast electrical exhibits to be made. 
The general design of the building 
is the Italian Renaissance. The 
motive of the building is very 
cunningly carried out in the deli- 
cate spires and turrets which 
crown it. At the south-end is 
a great semicircular arched en- 
trance, to be a marvel of sculp- 
tured and colored decoration, and 
in the centre of which there will 
be a statue of Franklin. Beside 
this building is the Mines and Mining _ this building are the two grand entrances, 
Building. It is of the same dimensions one at the north and one at the south end. 
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vestibules eighty-eight feet high, elabo- 
rately decorated. At each corner of the 
building there is a pavilion sixty-eight 





These are each one hundred feet high 
and thirty-two feet wide and open into 
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feet square and ninety feet high, sur- 
mounted by a dome and ornamental flag- 


PERSIA’S PROPOSED CONTRIBUTION. 


staffs. A broad balcony, sixty feet wide 
and twenty-five feet high, surrounds the 
whole building, and eight handsome 
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stairways lead to this balcony. This 
group of four buildings faces upon a T- 
shaped basin and canal toward the lake, 
and the view from the Administration 
Building, prolonged across the basin be- 
tween the Liberal Arts Building and the 
Agricultural Building, shows the Casino 
situated upon the long pier, and rising in 
artistic and capricious form against the 
blue waters of the lake. 

The Agri- 
cultural 
Building is 
by many 
architects 
and artists 
considered 
to be second 
in magnifi- 
cence only 
to the Ad- 
ministration 
Building. It 
will cover 
a space of 
eight hun- 
dred by five 
hundred 
feet, almost 
surrounded 
by lagoons 
and canals. 
In design it 
is purely 
classic, and 
the exterior 
presents a 
richness of 
decoration 
skillfully 
handled, so 
as to pro- 
duce a most 
pleasing effect upon the mind of the 
beholder. The features of the building 
are the great central pavilion and the 
four pavilions at the corners. The grand 
entrance to the north is sixty feet wide, 
and leads into a vestibule thirty feet deep 
and sixty feet wide. Corinthian columns 
five feet in diameter and forty feet high 
form this entrance. Beyond these is the 
rotunda one hundred feet in diameter, 
surmounted by a glass dome one hundred 
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and thirty feet high, under the centre of 
which is a colossal statue of Ceres, sur- 
rounded by other allegoric groups of 
statuary. A broad colonnade will con- 
nect this building and the Palace of Me- 
chanic Arts, the whole forming one of 
the many superb architectural groupings 
which will continually be found through- 
out the whole vast space of the Expo- 
sition, and which will form the highest 

triumph of 
j "gj the scheme 

of the archi- 
tects. 

The Lib- 
eral Arts and 
Manu fac- 
tures Build- 
ing, which is 
also known 
as the Main 
Building, is 
the largest 
Exposition 
building 
ever con- 
structed. It 
will cover a 
space of 
more than 
one thou- 
sand six hun- 
dred and 
eighty- eight 
feet long, 
by seven 
hundred and 
eighty- eight 
feet wide. 
The princi- 
pal facade 
will be to- 
ward the 
lake, although all four sides of the 
building are designed upon magnificent 
lines. The building covers more than 
thirty-one acres, while within the build- 
ing a gallery fifty feet wide extends 
around all four sides, adding more than 
eight acres to the floor space and making 
it forty acres inall. Projecting from this 
gallery are eighty-six smaller galleries, 
twelve feet wide, from which visitors may 
survey the vast array of exhibits and the 
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busy scene below. Columbia Avenue, 
fifty feet wide, extends through the mam- 
moth building longitudinally, and an 
avenue of like width crosses it at right 
angles at the centre. The main roof is 
of iron and glass, and arches an area 
three hundred and eighty-five feet by one 
thousand four hundred feet, and has its 
ridge one hundred and fifty feet from the 
ground. 

Just west of the Mines and Mining 
Building is the Transportation Building. 
The great feature of this building, which 
is nine hundred and sixty feet by two 
hundred and fifty feet, is the superb main 
entrance. This will consist of an im- 
mense single arch, enriched to an extra- 
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tal departments will have the most exten- 
sive exhibit which our government ever 
made at a world’s fair. In the space be- 
tween this building and the lake will be a 
life-saving station with full equipments, a 
hospital, etc., and at a pier extending 
into the lake will be a full-sized model of 
a three-million-dollar coast-line battleship 
of the first class. This will contain the 
exhibit of the government’s navy depart- 
ment. 

Across an arm of the lagoon to the 
northward will stand the exquisite Fisher- 
ies Building. This will be one thousand 
one hundred feet long and two hundred 
feet wide. ‘The general design of the 
building is Spanish Romanesque, and its 
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ordinary degree by carvings, bas-reliefs, 
and mural paintings. The entire scheme 
will form a rich and beautiful yet quiet 
color climax, for it will be treated entirely 
in gold leaf. Ii will be known as the 
golden door. ‘The general style of the 
building is on the Romanesque order. 
From the cupola of this building many 
of the most striking groupings of the 
great buildings will be most perfectly 
seen. 

The United States Government Build- 
ing will stand north of the great Manu- 
factures Building. Its measurement is 
three hundred and fifty feet by four hun- 
dred and twenty feet, and its cost 
In it the various governmen- 


$400,000. 





general effect is exquisitely light and 
pleasing. The two polygonal wings are 
to serve as aquaria. The three domes of 
this building are to be of the same color 
and general effect as that of the Adminis- 
tration Building, and the artists in charge 
of the color plan of the whole Exposition 
have planned to use these two widely 
separated domes as the color accents of 
the whole scheme. 

Across the lagoon and wooded island 
from the Government Building is the 
Horticultural Building, one thousand 
feet by two hundred and eighty-six feet. 
The main feature of this building, which 
will be almost entirely constructed of 
glass, is the great crystal dome, one hun- 














dred and eighty-seven feet in diameter 
and one hundred and thirteen feet high, 
in front of which two smaller domes, 
resting upon richly sculptured 
bases, flank the highly ornate 
arched main entrance. A broad 
flower-terrace will surround the 
whole building, interrupted by 

tanks in which the Victoria 
Regia and other superb lilies and 
water-plants will be seen in blos- 
som. 

North of this building is the 
Women’s Building, two hundred 
feet by four hundred feet. The 
general design is Italian Renais- 
sance with end and centre pavil- 
ions. ‘These are connected by 
an open arcade. ‘The design for 
this building was made by Miss 
Sophia G, Hayden, of Boston. 
It is entirely under the control 
of the Board of Lady Managers ; 
will contain exhibits of women’s 
work, and, as one of the most 
novel and important features of 
the Exposition, has been given 
one of the most conspicuous 
sites on the ground. 

Besides the foregoing struc- 
tures there will be buildings for 
forestry, dairy school, agricul- 
tural assembly hall, live stock, 
etc. The Exposition buildings 
have been planned by architects 
who are foremost in their pro- 
fession in Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, New York, 
and Boston. Asa rule 
the structures will be 
covered with ‘staff,’’ 


and granite. Were it not for the dimin- 
ished expense due to using ‘ staff,’’ the 


as palatial as they will appear, would 
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Exposition buildings, in order to appear 
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cost fully five millions, perhaps ten, more 
than will be expended on them, great as 
that amount will be. It cannot be 


doubted that Jackson Park in the 
summer of 1893 will present one 
of the most magnificent spec- 
tacles ever presented to the eyes 
of man. Its great buildings, 
triumphs of architecture, will 
appear like marble palaces. Flags 
and bright-colored streamers will 
float from their numerous domes, 
towers, and minarets. Gayly-be- 
decked pleasure boats will glide 
about the windings of the la- 
goon. <A labyrinth of broad 
walks will wind in and about 
neatly-cropped lawns and _ re- 
splendent flower-beds. Foun- 
tains and statuary will adorn the 
open spaces and courts. Mili- 
tary bands will attract the vis- 
itors to the pier and Casino, and 
scores of steamers, yachts, and 
other pleasure craft will ply to 
and from the grounds on Lake 
Michigan. 

The indications are unmis- 
takable that the exhibits which 
the visitor will see within the 
Exposition buildings will be by 
far the greatest and grandest 
aggregation ever made of the 
evidences of the progress and 
achievements of mankind. 
Following as it will an era ot 
unequaled prosperity to 
this great country of ours, 
we will be able to show 
the world what America 
has done and is 


which doing to main- 
will be tain the reputa- 
treated tion already 
to pre- gained. 
sent per- One can al- 
fectly the most wish one’s 
r appear- self a stranger 
; ance of PROPOSED STATUE OF COLUMBUS. to this land, 
marble just to experi- 


ence the amazement our foreign friends. 
will feel when they begin to realize what 
a country this must be. 

The Centennial Exhibition, held in 
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busy scene below. Columbia Avenue, 
fifty feet wide, extends through the mam- 
moth building longitudinally, and an 
avenue of like width crosses it at right 
angles at the centre. ‘The main roof is 
of iron and glass, and arches an area 
three hundred and eighty-five feet by one 
thousand four hundred feet, and has its 
ridge one hundred and fifty feet from the 
ground. 

Just west of the Mines and Mining 
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is nine hundred and sixty feet by two 
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tal departments will have the most exten- 
sive exhibit which our government ever 
made at a world’s fair. In the space be- 
tween this building and the lake will be a 
life-saving station with full equipments, a 
hospital, etc., and at a pier extending 
into the lake will be a full-sized model of 
a three-million-dollar coast-line battleship 
of the first class. This will contain the 
exhibit of the government’s navy depart- 
ment. 
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ies Building. This will be one thousand 
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feet wide. ‘The general design of the 
building is Spanish Romanesque, and its 
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ordinary degree by carvings, bas-reliefs, 
and mural paintings. The entire scheme 
will form a rich and beautiful yet quiet 
color climax, for it will be treated entirely 
in gold leaf. It will be known as the 
golden door. The general style of the 
building is on the Romanesque order. 
From the cupola of this building many 
of the most striking groupings of the 
great buildings will be most perfectly 
seen. 

The United States Government Build- 
ing will stand north of the great Manu- 
factures Building. Its measurement is 
three hundred and fifty feet by four hun- 
dred and twenty feet, and its cost 
$400,000. In it the various governmen- 


general effect is exquisitely light and 
pleasing. The two polygonal wings are 
to serve as aquaria. The three domes of 
this building are to be of the same color 
and general effect as that of the Adminis- 
tration Building, and the artists in charge 
of the color plan of the whole Exposition 
have planned to use these two widely 
separated domes as the color accents of 
the whole scheme. 

Across the lagoon and wooded island 
from the Government Building is the 
Horticultural Building, one thousand 
feet by two hundred and eighty-six feet. 
The main feature of this building, which 
will be almost entirely constructed of 
glass, is the great crystal dome, one hun- 














dred and eighty-seven feet in diameter 
and one hundred and thirteen feet high, 
in front of which two smaller domes, 


resting upon richly sculptured 
bases, flank the highly ornate 
arched main entrance. A broad 
flower-terrace will surround the 
whole building, interrupted by 
tanks in which the Victoria 
Regia and other superb lilies and 
water-plants will be seen in blos- 
som. 

North of this building is the 
Women’s Building, two hundred 
feet by four hundred feet. The 
general design is Italian Renais- 
sance with end and centre pavil- 
ions. ‘These are connected by 
an open arcade. The design for 
this building was made by Miss 
Sophia G, Hayden, of Boston. 
It is entirely under the control 
of the Board of Lady Managers ; 
will contain exhibits of women’s 
work, and, as one of the most 
novel and important features of 
the Exposition, has been given 
one of the most conspicuous 
sites on the ground. 

Besides the foregoing struc- 
tures there will be buildings for 
forestry, dairy school, agricul- 
tural assembly hall, live stock, 
etc. The Exposition buildings 
have been planned by architects 
who are foremost in their pro- 
fession in Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, New York, 
and Boston. As a rule 
the structures will be 
covered with ‘staff,’’ 
which 
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cost fully five millions, perhaps ten, more 
than will be expended on them, great as 
that amount will be. It cannot be 


doubted that Jackson Park in the 
summer of 1893 will present one 
of the most magnificent spec- 
tacles ever presented to the eyes 
of man. Its great buildings, 
triumphs of architecture, will 
appear like marble palaces. Flags 
and bright-colored streamers will 
float from their numerous domes, 
towers, and minarets. Gayly-be- 
decked pleasure boats will glide 
about the windings of the la- 
goon. A labyrinth of broad 
walks will wind in and about 
neatly-cropped lawns and _ re- 
splendent flower-beds. Foun- 
tains and statuary will adorn the 
open spaces and courts. Mili- 
tary bands will attract the vis- 
itors to the pier and Casino, and 
scores of steamers, yachts, and 
other pleasure craft will ply to 
and from the grounds on Lake 
Michigan. 

The indications are unmis- 
takable that the exhibits which 
the visitor will see within the 
Exposition buildings will be by 
far the greatest and grandest 
aggregation ever made of the 
evidences of the progress and 
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Philadelphia in 1876, was a surprise to 
all who saw it, Americans as well as 
foreigners, but this great World’s Colum- 


— 
og OTE nee 





bian Exposition at Chicago will surpass 
it almost as far as it did an ordinary State 
fair. 


It is impossible for any one who has not 
made it a matter of study for months to 
fully appreciate what it is to be. 


BUILD. 


WHAT MEXICO WILL 





In my future letters I shall endeavor to 
gradually impress upon you the growth 
and grandeur of its possibilities. 








THE EXPOSITION OF 1893. 


This letter has been necessarily filled 
up more or less with facts and figures, 
making it not such interesting reading as 
it could have been, but I want to get you 
started right, and you will then be able 
to more thoroughly understand my future 
letters. 

I would suggest that each family take 
a large sheet of paper and make a map of 
Jackson Park as I have tried to outline it, 
putting the buildings in their proper 
places on it, and then by the time this 
series of letters shall have reached its 
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that the Exposition would not be ready 
on Opening Day in 1893. If they could 
only know the amount of work already 
accomplished, and the plans made for the 
completion of the whole, and would put 
aside all petty jealousy they may have 
felt in the past and do their part to help 
make it a great success, they would be 
better able to congratulate themselves 
when it does open, and the whole world 
sees what can be done even by a “small 
interior town like Chicago.”’ : 

It isnot Chicago’s Fair, but America’s, 














THE GRANT MONUMENT, LINCOLN PARK, CHICAGO, 


conclusion you will know as much of the 
World’s Fair as any one can who has not 
actually seen it. 

There is so much to write about that it 
is hard to tell what will interest the 
readers of the HoME MaGAZINE most, 
but we will try to give you from time to 
time a perfect history of the progress of 
the great work as it goes ceaselessly on 
day and night to its completion. 

Some of the New York papers have had 
a great deal to say about the work to be 
done and the time necessary to do it in, 
and have predicted from time to time 


and while Chicago is doing and will do 
all that is required of her, the entire 
country should do their share. 

There is no East or West, South or 
North, in this great land of ours, only 
America of the Americans. 

Chicago has shown her enterprising 
spirit in matters of public interest by the 
splendid monument she has built and just 
unveiled to the greatest American of our 
day. It is fitting that such a monument 
should stand forever in Lincoln Park. 
The two names are and ever will be con- 
nected in the history of the greatest and 
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PRESIDENT W. T. BAKER, OF THE WORLD’S 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 


grandest Republic of the world. Octo- 
ber 7th, 1891, will long be remembered 


tion, presented the monument to the 
Commissioners of Lincoln Park, in trust 
for the people of Chicago. He reviewed 
the origin and organization of the move- 
ment which resulted in placing the mon- 
ument where it stands, told how through 
the efforts of the promoters and the daily 
press nearly one hundred thousand people 
contributed to the fund which made the 
monument a possibility to him of whom 
it was said: 


“ Old Egypt and the Ind and the isles of the sea 

Uncovered in homage to the land that is free. 

Kings came from their thrones waiving customs 
of state, 

To greet the unsceptered who stood at their gate. 

Grand token of triumph for a people now free, 

A republic incarnate was greeted in thee.” 


At the close of this address the monu- 
ment was unveiled, and the President of 
the Lincoln Park Commissioners, in his 
speech of acceptance, said : ‘‘ This figure 
will keep fresh the memory of one of the 





U. S. COAST LINE BATTLE SHIP. 


by all who witnessed the ceremony of 
unveiling the Grant monument erected by 
one hundred thousand grateful Amer- 
icans. 

The streets were crowded and every fa- 
cility for reaching the scene of the un- 
veiling was taxed to its utmost. The line 
of march was packed bythose eager to 
get a glimpse of the mammoth procession 
which honored the occasion. Long be- 
fore the hour for beginning the exercises 
arrived, Lincoln Park was filled with 
sight-seers whose number was estimated 
from one hundred thousand to five hun- 
dred thousand. 

The exercises were opened by invocation 
by Bishop Newman, of New York City, 
General Grant’s old pastor, after which 
Hon. Edward S. Taylor, on behalf of the 
Trustees of the Grant Monument Associa- 





HON. GEORGE R. DAVIS, DIRECTOR GENERAL OF 
THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
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greatest men of the nineteenth century, 
and of the qualities which advanced him 
from obscurity to the highest position, 
military and civil, and be both an exam- 
ple and encouragement to the youth of 
future generations. In his autobiography 
he seems to disclose the rule which guided 
hisconduct and enabled him to achieve 
renown. Hesays: ‘One of my super- 
stitions had always been when I started 
to go anywhere, or to do anything, not to 
turn back, or stop until the thing inten- 
ded was accomplished :’ and in the pre- 
face he declares that: ‘ There are but 
few important events in the affairs of men 
brought about by their own choice.’ He 
signified his faith in the idea, ‘ Man pro- 
poses but God disposes.’ Thus in life he 
persisted in every undertaking, did well 
with the work before him, with serene 
confidence that right results would be 
reached.”’ 

The Mayor of Chicago accepted the 
monument in behalf of the people, and 
Judge Walter Q. Gresham, whodelivered 
the oration of the day, told of Grant’s 
early life, his record during the war, and 
after it was over, showed how the hero, 
though modest and unassuming, yet fully 
knew his own power and relied implicitly 
upon his own judgment, and closed with 
the words: ‘‘ The vast majority of the 
people are patriotic and sound to the core. 
In them is our main stay and chief depend- 
ence. Our confidence in their steady 
and unfaltering love of country, which is 
indifferent about any show of itself and 
speaks only in its acts, will never be mis- 
placed. It was personified in Grant.’’ 


[This letter is only one of many that 
we shall print during the next two years ; 
and we take great pleasure in promising 
our readers such a treat. Mr. Dorr, a 
well-known writer, who has consented to 
keep us posted from time to time on the 
progress of events in Chicago, has been 
writing for the great dailies and the 
equally great magazines for several years, 
is the Chief Assistant in the ‘‘ Depart- 
ment of Publicity and Promotion,’’ and 
is perhaps better fitted to supply us with 
the latest and most reliable information 
than any other man in Chicago.—ED. ] 
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THE DANCE OF DEATH. 


BY LAURENS MAYNARD. 


REARY and cold! So dreary and 
cold! 
Long must I wander here 
Far from my friends so dear, 
Freezing, with no one near 
My hand to hold ! 


Friends did I say? Friends! I have 
none! 
None now will call me friend ; 
None now their heart’s love lend, 
Nor kindly glances send 
Toward such an one ! 


Silent and mystical, forms grim and 
ghastly 
Come trooping around me in hideous 
array ; 
Skeletons fierce and gaunt 
Me in my madness haunt, 
Demons my sorrow taunt 
Turn where I may. 
Now ghostlike spectres in ill-boding 
silence 
Hither and thither exultantly flit ; 
Now in my face they leer, 
Loudly at me they jeer, 
And as at them I peer 
Near me they sit. 


Now in acircle about me they’re form- 
ing— 
Gods ! “How my brain in its madness 
doth reel ! 
Wildly they whirl and dance, 
Madly they wheel and prance ; 
Each bitter piercing glance 
Sharply I feel ! 


And from their dance sa wild, gazing at 
me 
Sparks from their lurid eyes 
Impel me to arise— 
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And forms I would despise 
Gladly I see. 


Quick from my icy couch springing to 
earth, 
Gay to the dance I bound, 
Dizzily spin around— 
Reel as to music’s sound 
In ghastly mirth ! 


Loud cries a demon while toward me ad- 
vancing— 
Glitter his eyes like a wolf’s in the 
night : 
‘¢ Now, at the morrow’s sun 
Thy earthly journey done, 
Thou shalt of us be one, 
Mortals to fight!’’ 


‘« We are the doomed of Hell—sent by 
our master, 
All righteous beings to tempt from the 
world ; 
We gave thy actions speed ; 
Stood where thou didst the deed ; 
Thy destiny now read— 
To Hell thou’rt hurled !’’ 


Wild reeled the dance again, madly and 
blindly 
Pranced we and capered—the imps of 
the night ; 
Till worn and faint I fell ; 
Round me the fiends of Hell 
Whirled for a moment—then vanished 
from sight. 
* 2 Kk * * xx 
When to my consciousness I had awak- 
ened 
Looking around I beheld a sweet 
sign ; 
Lo! there a cross did stand 
Which, as with upstretched hand, 
Pointed to that fair land 
Soon to be mine ! 








A THANKSGIVING SURPRISE. 


BY MARTHA OGLE. 


HE setting sun of a gorgeous autumn 
day shone down upon the gently 
flowing river, adding glory to the crimson 
maples and the sombre pines, whose 
lengthened shadows were reflected in its 
waters. Of the little villages which 
dotted its banks for miles, none equaled 
in natural surroundings or in artistic 
effects Northcote, the gem of the valley, 
the pride of its inhabitants, and the 
home par excellence of a charmed circle 
of decayed gentility. Among those who 
held high position there, were two 
daughters of the late Samuel Williams, 
maiden ladies of many summers and 
many reverses. Their childhood and 
youth had been passed in all the ease 
that moderate wealth can bestow, their 
father, a man of generous nature, had 
delighted to give to his daughters 
the liberal education which fitted them 
to occupy a prominent place in the 
large city where they lived. 

Lovers had not been slow to discover 
the personal and golden charms of the 
young girls, who, however, showed no haste 
to exchange the freedom of single life for 
the obligations of the marriage state. So 
time wore on and the old story was re- 
peated : 


“ They who will not when they may, 
When they will, they shall have nay.” 


The attentions of lovers had grown less 
year by year, and now Miss Martha and 
Miss Lucy Williams had accepted their 
fate, and settled down to the conviction 
that they were old maids. 

Their father had gone to his rest many 
years before, but not until the frauds ofa 
company with which he was largely con- 
cerned had lost him the greater. part of 
his fortune, and it was only by indomi- 
table energy that he had saved from the 
wreck a sum sufficient to maintain his 
daughters in strict economy. Their first 
move had been to dispose of their city 
house with much of its luxurious furnish- 
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ings, the next to find one where, ina more 
humble fashion, they might still make a 
home for themselves among congenial 
and educated people where they would 
not be valued so much for their dollars as 
for themselves. After much search and 
deliberation they had decided upon 
Northcote twenty years before, and had 
never regretted their decision. 

They sat this November afternoon in 
front of a brightly blazing hickory fire, 
and from the silence one might judge 
that they were napping, as they really 
were, though always unwilling to confess 
it. Presently a sharp crackle and the 
falling of a log roused the sleepers, who 
vigorously seized tongs and shovel, and 
replacing the burned log by a fresh one, 
rubbed their eyes, stared at the old gilt 
clock just striking half-past five, and re- 
marked originally that the afternoons 
were getting very short. 

This daily comment upon the flight of 
time was interrupted by the pretty maid- 
of-all-work, Cinthy, who with swift 
movement and deft fingers soon made the 
little centre-table bright with polished 
tea-urn and delicate china and glass, 
fitting accessories of the dainty meal 
served always in the style to which 
they had been accustomed long ago. 
As Miss Martha poured the fragrant tea 
and Miss Lucy helped the light biscuit 
and the golden butter with their various 
small accompaniments, the cup which 
cheers stimulated sisterly converse. 

‘«¢T have been thinking, Lucy, how we 
shall spend Thanksgiving. Somehow I 
think that the old way of turkey and 
cranberry sauce for two is a selfish way 
after all.’’ 

“‘It is a great pleasure to have you 
broach the subject, sister,’’ replied the 
gentle Lucy, ‘‘ for it has presented itself 
to me often of late, and I have turned 
over in my mind many plans for doing 
kindness to others in some higher way 
than by merely making small presents. I 
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am afraid, sister, our isolated life here is 
calculated to make us forget the duties 
which lie a little way beyond us, and I 
often wonder if we cannot extend our 
small sacrifices to benefit our neighbors.’’ 

‘<I think, dear, that selfishness can 
never be charged against you, but I con- 
fess I am not without an occasional re- 
minder that true charity does not end at 
home, however it may begin there. I 
thick, Lucy, we will find a better way for 
the next Thanksgiving.” 

A week later Cinthy brought from the 
village post-office a large brown envelope 
addressed in an unfamiliar hand to the 
two sisters, which, on being opened, 
proved to contain a letter from the wife 
of the father’s brother. 

Though she had been married for many 
years they had never seen her. Her hus- 
band, the black sheep of the family, after 
a career of dissipation and loose asso- 
ciation, had found his way to California 
and been one of the successful pioneers. 
All he touched had turned to gold. Be- 
yond this they had heard nothing till 
the receipt of a newspaper from an ob- 
scure Western town had given the tidings 
of his marriage, and in less than a year 
a second paper bearing the same post- 
mark had conveyed the intelligence of 
his death. That was all. The surprise 
of the two ladies, great, of course, when 
they read the signature to the letter, was 
increased when with some trouble they 
deciphered the contents : 


‘¢ To my husband’s folks, Martha and 
Lucy Williams. Dear friends—Maybe 
you don’t take any stock in your uncle’s 
widow that you aint ever seen, but may- 
be you do, and I send these few lines to 
tell that I am now living at Suffolk, nigh 
about fifty miles from where I hear you 
be at, and if you don’t think too much 
of your quality to spend thanksgiving 
with me, I will like to make acquaintance 
with you for a few days, and also to in- 
terduce my husband’s kin to some of my 
neighbors. The cars come within a mile 
of my house, and if you reply agreeable 
will meet you with the wagon. 

‘« Very respectful, your relation by mar- 
riage, Exiza ANN WILLIAMs.,”’ 
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When the reading of this extraordinary 
epistle was ended, Miss Martha leaned 
back in her arm-chair and sighed heavily. 

** What cax we do, Lucy? Is it pos- 
sible to make the acquaintance of this 
relation by marriage for the purpose of 
being exhibited to her neighbors? I don’t 
think I am equal to it, dear, indeed, I 
know I am not.’’ 

As Miss Lucy raised her eyes to her 
sister’s face there was the suspicion of a 
slumbering roguery in them, quickly sup- 
pressed, however. 

**O sister! you mistake your own 
good heart,’’ she said. ‘‘ There is no 
doubt that you and I are quite equal to 
this unexpected emergency. We will 
accept the invitation by return mail, and, 
sister, I see under this untaught exterior 
a generous heart. We will make this our 
ideal Thanksgiving.’’ 

For reply Miss Martha stepped softly 
across to her sister’s chair, and touching 
her lips to her brow she said : 

** As you will, dear; I am always in 
the right path when you lead.’’ 


The eve of Thanksgiving day shone 
clear and bright, as the cars bearing the 
two sisters moved out of the depot. They 
had selected from their simple wardrobe 
such things as they thought most suitable 
for traveling, and those which would be 
required for the dreaded reception were 
packed in one small trunk. They pur- 
posed a visit of two days, and truth to 
tell they looked to the conclusion as the 
better part. 

In due time the train drew up at the 
Suffolk station, where a dozen people 
were assembled, prominent among them 
a tall, gaunt woman in plaid shawl and 
woolen bonnet, whose eagerness to see 
the arrivals proclaimed to our travelers 
their relative. She advanced to meet 
them in a sort of half-shy, half-defiant 
attitude, to which the ladies responded by 
a quick recognition and the kind cordial- 
ity which made them so popular at home. 

‘‘ This is our aunt, Mrs. Williams, we 
think. We thank you very much for 
your invitation, and as you see have been 
prompt to accept it.’’ 

The chilling aspect of the widow in- 




















stantly thawed under so friendly a greet- 
ing, and she grasped the hands held out 
to her with hearty acceptance. 

‘Well, Marthy and Lucy, I’m raal 
glad to see you, raal glad, indeed. I 
misdoubted whether you’d come, and if 
you hadn’t I shouldn’t have thought very 
hard of you, considerin’, but you’ ve give 
me a great pleasure, more than you knows 
of, perhaps.”’ 

Arrived at her house, Mrs. Williams 
led them in with very evident and very 
pardonable pride. Extreme neatness 
reigned everywhere, and despite the 
sparsely settled locality, many comforts 
belonging to modern civilization had 
evidently been added by the present 
owner. Their hostess before bed-time 
had given them her life’s history, which, 
while it showed an ignoble origin, proved 
also that under a rough exterior lay 
much that was good. 

The chickens had scarcely begun to 
crow next morning, and the Thanks- 
giving sun to show his welcome face, 
when sounds of activity were heard from 
below. The opening and shutting of 
doors suggested unusual bustle, and at an 
early hour the loud clang of a bell pro- 
claimed that breakfast was ready. A 
very substantial one it seemed when it 
was remembered that the dinner hour was 
eleven. The old lady rejected her nieces’ 
offers of assistance in washing up or in 
any preparations for the expected com- 
pany. She was equal to the require- 
ments, and wanted of all things that 
these city folks should show no sign of 
fluster or fatigue. So there seemed noth- 
ing for it but to turn their thoughts to the 
outer world, and to refresh themselves 
with a brisk walk around the village, 
stopping occasionally to have a word with 
the children they met, who stared and 
were generally mute. 

By eleven o’clock the first guest ar- 
rived, quickly followed by others, all evi- 
dently bent upon giving due importance 
to the occasion. 

The sisters in the meantime having 
made some slight change in their dress, 
descended not without trepidation to the 
room adjoining the kitchen, where the 
company was assembled in full tide of 
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talk. Their appearance was the signal 
for instantaneous silence, quickly re- 
lieved by the entrance of the hostess, who, 
going through an introduction, set the 
ladies at ease. This over, by the skillful 
exertions of Miss Martha and Miss Lucy, 
the talk became general until dinner was 
announced by the entertainer in person. 

The meal was admirable and abun- 
dant. From their places of honor at the 
head and foot of the table the nieces 
looked upon it with mingled satisfaction 
and amusement. They almost hesitated 
to express to Mrs. Williams the surprise 
they felt at seeing such a display in so re- 
mote aregion. Being to outward seem- 
ing a cold, dry woman, very chary of be- 
stowing a compliment, they hardly knew 
how she would receive one, but like all 
the daughters of Eve she was vulnerable, 
and the expression before so large an 
assembly of the appreciation of her re- 
past loosened her tongue. 

** Well, ladies,’’ she said, ‘‘I am glad 
to see you enjoying yourselves. That is 
a fine turkey, it is indeed. Why the 
pap of that fowl was about the beat- 
inest turkey I ever see. He was 
knowed through the neighborhood, and 
when he was cleaned for New Year he 
give us a pint of cla’r grease from 
round his gizzard.’’ 

When the turkey had been dispensed 
to the entire company Mrs. Williams ad- 
vanced upon the huge dish at the op- 
posite end of the table. 

‘“‘Take a slice of this ham, ladies, 
take a slice. You needn’t be afeard of 
my hog meat. I always puts up my own 
bacon, and my hogs is fed raal clean. 
No measly meat with us.’’ 

Miss Lucy glanced at her sister; her 
smile was ghastly, but she tried to smile, 
as the good woman carried them into the 
very depths of her management, admir- 
able in its results, rather trying in the re- 
cital. 

By eight o’clock the well-regulated 
establishment was in as thorough order as 
if no unusual excitement had stirred its 
daily monotony. Mrs. Williams, well 
pleased with the success of the day, 
slumbered peacefully, and the sisters 
were not long in following her example. 
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Before taking their departure the 
next day the grim old aunt thanked them 
again for their visit. 

‘¢ Your Uncle Hiram,”’ she said, ‘‘ was 
an apple that grew on a different kind of 
tree from me. He was a gentleman born, 
and I knowed it from the first when he 
begun coming to my father’s camp in 
Californy. He had led a wild life, and 
drink and gamblin’ had come nigh to 
ruinin’ him. But spite of all I could see 
that he was often lonesome enough 
among our rough miners, and though 
my father was one, he was sober and 
loved mother, and our home wasn’t like 
most of ’em. 

‘‘ Well, once Hiram Williams went on 
a awful spree. The doctor said the 
whisky was mostly turpentine, and he was 
so bad with the jim-jams that. he would 
have died if my mother hadn’t told my 
father that she would take care of him, 
and maybe, bless God, this might be the 
turn in his life. 

‘* And so it was. When Hiram seen 
my mother watching him so soft and 
kind-like, he just broke down altogether 
and cried like a baby, he did. So then 
my mother told him he should live in our 
place, and she would help him in every 
way tokeep his good resolutions, and my 
father got him to sign a paper that he 
wouldn’t touch spirits nor cards for one 
year—nor he didn’t.’’ 

The old lady paused in her narrative, 
and then, in a voice softened by deep 
feeling, she continued : 

‘¢So that’s the way I come to meet 
Hiram. I was only a foolish girl then, 
and some of the fellows thought I’d be 
easy to get, but when I seed Hiram’s 
ways, how different they was now he’d 
growed sober, and when I ketched his 
eyes often follering me about the place 
with a curious sort of look in them, I be- 
gun to think to myself, ‘Eliza Ann, 
you'd be a happy one if Hiram Williams 
asked you to be his wife.” But he went 
along and he never spoke, while all the 
time I was growin’ fonder and fonder of 
him, till I couldn’t even bear to have the 
other boys come into our cabin, they 
seemed so coarse beside him. , 

‘« At last one day just about sundown, 
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I took my pitcher and started to the 
spring for some fresh water. I was feelin’ 
that heavy in my heart that I was ready to 
cry, me that hadn’t cried since I was a 
baby, and I was that weak my legs kind 
o’ shook. I was just thinkin’ mother 
would be waitin’ for me to set the table 
and I must go to the house when I heard 
somebody comin’, and there stood Hiram. 
He looked hard at me for a minute, and 
then he came and set down on the log 
close beside me, but he never spoke. 
Seemed to me as though I heard his heart 
beatin’, but twas only my own that was 
fairly bustin, so I said: 

«¢ «Mr. Williams, I‘must be goin’ home 
now, aint you comin’ ?’ 

‘«¢ Not till you promise to bé my wife, 
Liza,’ he said, and, Marthy and Lucy, 
from that day him and me never had a 
hard word, and he was as good a man as 
the Lord ever made. His onliest trouble 
was that he never heard anything from 
his family. Sometimes he felt like goin’ 
to look for ’em, but he always give it up, 
and at last the end come to him sudden. 
So now you know that you aint no cause 
to be ashamed of your uncle, and you've 
made me feel that you aint ashamed of 
his wife, and I shall never forget how 
you’ve treated me before all of my neigh- 
bors, and if I can ever do anything for 
you, you may always count on Eliza Ann 
Williams.”’ 

Then, with a hearty shake of the hands, 
she hurried her two nieces to the wagon, 
which had stood waiting while the touch- 
ing tale was being told, and in a short 
time they were on the return to their 
home. 

Nearly two years had gone by when a 
business document from Suffolk gave 
them the surprise of their lives. From it 
they found that by the will of the late 
Mrs. Hiram Williams they were left sole 
heirs of her handsome property. She had 
forbidden her attorney to write to her 
nieces of her illness, preferring to die, as 
she had lived for so many years, alone. 

A memorandum in her own handwrit- 
ing bequeathed everything ‘‘to the 
nieces of my dear husband, in memory of. 
my love for him, and of Thanksgiving 
day, two years ago.”’ 








A MUSIC TEACHER. 


BY MRS. L. F. TEMPLETON. 


‘«©T AM going away, Percilla,’’ said her 

friend, Miss Gibbon, the music 
teacher of the small town in which they 
lived. ‘‘I have had a position offered 
me in a seminary. Now, this is your 
chance. ‘Take my class. I will recom- 
mend you to my scholars, and all you 
will have to. do is to go around and 
arrange your hours, and you are in busi- 
ness. Don’t you see ?”’ 

But Percilla evidently did not see. 

‘Suppose they object to being taken,’’ 
she said, doubtfully. ‘‘This is a serious 
matter with me, Emma. Whatever I try 
I must succeed at, and I am afraid the 
people here have no confidence in me as 
a music teacher. I have never made any 
pretensions.”’ 

‘‘A fig for your pretensions!’’ ex- 
claimed her friend. ‘‘You never set 
yourself up as a great artist, it is true, and 
neither are you; but you have had good 
instructions, and are every bit as good a 
musician as I, and I flatter myself I am 
a good teacher. It will bea good place 
for you, Percilla, the people here all know 
you.”’ 

Percilla’s uncle said the same. So 
Percilla, who had just been left an 
orphan, and was looking around her 
wondering what a girl of twenty-one, who 
had been raised to do nothing, could do 
to earn a living, was glad the vexing 
question was settled so easily. 

There was one of her friends who did 
not encourage Percilla in her undertak- 
ing. This was a young farmer, Joe 
Jenkins. Her father before his death had 
made him executor of his estate, but ow- 
ing to an unfortunate speculation the 
estate, when it came to be settled, con- 
sisted principally of debts. 

Joe was a high light against the mezzo- 
tints of his surroundings. His hair was 
red. The natural brightness of his com- 
plexion was softened somewhat by a veil 
of freckles. His nose, which would have 
been high colored whatever his occupa- 


tion, by constant exposure seemed to 
have become ambitious to vie with 
Phoebus in brilliancy. To add to these 
natural disadvantages, Joe, in the pres- 
ence of strangers, was uncomfortably con- 
scious of his hands and feet, and his 
tongue, which at any time was an unruly 
member, threatened to become entirely 
unmanageable. 

As a highly idealistic friend described 
Joe: ‘* Nature tried to see what an ex- 
quisitely ridiculous piece of humanity she 
could make in Joe Jenkins, and, after she 
had laughed awhile at her own drollery 
she was struck with remorse, and, for re- 
compense, gave him the heart of an 
angel.’’ ‘ 

Percilla had never had a lover, Joe ex- 
cepted, and she never thought of him as 
a lover. 

One day as they sat looking over a 
bundle of papers they could make little 
of except that there was nothing coming 
to Percilla, Joe had looked into her black 
eyes with his quiet blue ones, and said: 
‘¢ You don’t think you could marry me, 
could ye, Percilly ?’’ 

And Percilla had answered as quietly: 
‘* No, I could not think of it, Joe.’’ 

She had laughed about it, and cried, 
too, a little, in her room afterward, for 
she realized what a good, honest fellow 
he was; but his hands were so big, ‘he 
was so awkward, and he would call her 
‘<¢Percilly.’’ No, she could not think of 
it. So Joe went back to Maple Farm, 
and Percilla one bright morning started 
to try her fortune as music teacher. 

The first house she called at was Joel 
Brenham’s. Uncle Joel, as he was called 
by everybody, was at work in his garden. 
He welcomed Percilla heartily. 

‘*Good mornin’, good mornin’, Per- 
cilly. Did ye walk clar out here in the 
sun to see us? Caraliny, she’ll be power- 
ful sorry she warn’t at home. Come 
round here and see the Prary Queen yer 
father gave me ; see it’s all a-buddin’ out. 
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An’ the garden—never fer the time of 
year did I see things so forrard.’’ 

And Uncle Joel regarded his small col- 
lection of geraniums with loving pride. 
Percilla enjoyed his pleasure, but was 
obliged to cut it short by stating her 
errand. 

The pleased expression vanished from 
the old man’s face when she told him she 
had come out to get his little grand- 
daughter for a music scholar. Finally 
he broke out with, ‘‘ I wouldn’t a-thought 
it o’ ye, Percilly. I wouldn’t a-thought 
it o’ Percilly Wagner.”’ 

‘“‘Why, Uncle Joel!’’ Percilla ex- 
claimed in surprise. ‘‘I must earn my 
living in some way. I can teach music 
better than anything else. Clara took of 
Miss Gibbon, did she not ?”’ 

‘«¢T’m sorry to say she did, Percilly,’’ 
said Uncle Joel, sadly. ‘I’m sorry to 
say she did. You see, Percilly, it all 
commenced with our a-gettin’ of her an 
orgin. Clary she’s a smart little thing, 
she picks out ‘Hum, sweet hum,’ an’ 
‘Ole Lan’ Syne,’ an’ ‘Ole Folks at 
Hum,’ an’ she’d go in an’ play ’em of 
an evenin’, an’ I’d set out here in the 
moonlight an’ they’d fairly make my ole 
heart hum. Well, Caraliny, she gits it 
into her head that the child had gen’us, 
she called it, an’ mus’ have lessons; so 
we gits Miss Gibbon. She’d come an’ 
spend an hour with Clary, an’ she’d 
charge fifty cents fer it. Fifty cents ! as 
much as I git fer tuggin’ an’ sweatin’ 
half a day. And she set right down on 
her a-pickin’ out things, an’ she’d set fer 
an hour at a time, one hand a-follerin’ 
the other up an’ down the orgin in the 
mos’ blood-curdlin’ way. I’d gen’ly 
make fer the barn till ’t was over. But 
one day I was laid up, an’ I set till I 
could stan’ it no longer, so I called, 
‘Clary, you wouldn’t now, you don’t 
think, Clary, call that a chune?’ Then 
she lafs. There aint no sweeter music 
than my Clary’s laf. 

‘¢* You dear ole gran’pap,’ says she, 
‘ them’s scales.’ . 

‘«¢< Well,’ says I, ‘Clary, not to be in 
no wise profane, Clary, but what in thun- 
der’s scales fer ?’ 

‘¢ Then she lafs again, an’ says, ‘ You 


dear ole gran’pap, they’re to strengthen 
the fingers.’ 

‘¢« Well,’ says I, ‘Clary, as a mere 
surgestion, Clary, s’posen, fer strength- 
enin’, ye try the broomstick inste’d.’ 

‘¢ «Why, gran’pap,’ she said, ‘ Miss 
Gibbon says that’s stiffenin’.’ 

‘¢* Well, the wash-tub then, Clary, 
seems ter me that’s strengthenin’, an’ 
with the soakin’ it mus’ be limberin, too.’ 
But ’t wa’n’t nouse. It’sscales an’ scales, 
an’ nary bit of music at all. I tell ye 
they’re humbugs—the hull outfit of ’em. 
An’ I never would ha’ thought it of ye, 
Percilly. I never would ha’ thought it 
of Percilly Wagner.’’ 

The old man turned back to his gar- 
den, refusing to be comforted. And as 
Percilla walked down the street she could 
see he was still shaking his head, mutter- 
ing, ‘I wouldn’t ha’ thought it of Per- 
cilly Wagner.’’ 

Percilla next selected the name of one 
of the wealthiest men on her list. She 
rang the door-bell of a handsome resi- 
dence, and stood waiting, with flushed 
cheeks and beating heart. The door 
was opened by a small boy who stood 
grinning, impertinently, up into her 
face. 

‘Is Mr. Phelps at home?’’ inquired 
Percilla. 

‘You bet he is!’’ bellowed the boy. 

‘* Robbie, how can you treat the lady 
so?’’ Percilla heard the peevish voice of 
a lady call from within. ‘‘ Go tell your 
pa that a lady wants to see him.’’ 

Mr. Phelps was very affable. She 
could have Cora for a scholar, but Cora 
had delicate health and could not stand 
the strain of music and school, too. She 
could take lessons until school com- 
menced. 

‘What time would you like to take 
your lesson ?’’ Percilla inquired of a 
cross-looking little girl. 

‘¢T don’t want to take it at all,’’ an- 
swered the charming child. 

‘‘ Why, Cora, how can you treat the 
lady so ?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Phelps. But 
the admiring glance exchanged by the 
parents was not lost on Percilla. As she 
walked to the door to goshe heard Cora, 
who was tugging at her father’s coat, say, 
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‘‘ Pa, pa, I don’t want to take of her,’’ 
while Robbie encouragingly whispered, 
‘¢ You’ bet I wouldn’t if I didn’t want 
to, Code.’’ 

On Percilla’s list was the name of a 
washerwoman who had done Miss Gib- 
bon’s washing for her daughter’s lessons. 
Percilla, hoping for better treatment here, 
now made her way to this woman’s house. 

It was a little, dilapidated cottage of 
one room, in an open space without a 
tree or shrub for shade. The hot sun 
poured down on the tubs and tin pans in 
front of the house, and raised from the 
unkept yard all kinds of vile odors. The 
door of the house stood open. Inside 
chaos reigned. Two wash-tubs stood 
steaming in the middle of the room. 
Dirty clothes were scattered about. On 
the floor a small baby had tumbled back- 
ward and lay screaming, lustily, while 
at an old wheezy organ sat a bare-footed 
girl of twelve, grinding out in the most 
doleful strains, ‘‘ Home, sweet home.’’ 

Hearing the baby suddenly cease its 
cries, the girl looked around in surprise, 
and on seeing Percilla at the door, im- 
mediately made a dive behind the organ, 
and from that retreat called lustily for 
“« Maw.”’ 

These cries brought from the yard a 
slovenly, hard-featured woman. Percilla 
stated her errand, and the woman said: 

‘¢ Miss Streaker was here this mornin’. 
She’s sot on gettin’ Pearl, and ‘lowed 
she’d learn her fer a quarter dollar a les- 
son. Pearl’s got a heap of talents, an’ I 
‘spect to make her a music teacher. Miss 
Streaker said you didn’t know much, but 
Pearl’s jest a-beginnin’, an’ it’s handier 
fer me to wash fer her lessons. I guess 
I’ll give ye atrial. Do ye sing ?”’ 

‘¢ A little,’’ Percilla answered, meekly. 

‘‘Pearl’s got a gran’ voice. Miss 
Streaker said she never had saw a girl so 
young sing so good. I want ye tospend 
a heap o’ time on her singin’.’’ 

Percilla made no more visits that morn- 
img. From that foul-smelling room she 
went back to her uncle’s. Going up- 
stairs to her room she sat down in front 
of her glass. Resting her elbows on the 
table before her, and her chin in her 
hands, she looked long and earnestly into 
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her dry, black eyes, that looked as long 
and earnestly back at her. : 

‘*No, I could not think of it, Joe,’’ 
she said, aloud. The mouth quivered, 
the eyes filled ; with her hand she ¢ov- 
ered them from sight. ‘*Oh! I wish I 
could! I wish I could !’’ 

Percilla rose from giving Cora Phelps 
her second lesson, with a sigh of relief. 
The instrument had been accompanied 
throughout the lesson by Robbie’s beat- 
ing a drum and blowing a horn in the 
hall, much to his sister’s intense enjoy- 
ment. During the lesson the door-bell 
rang, and Cora stood on the porch talk- 
ing to one of her girl friends half an 
hour, while Mrs. Phelps called occasion- 
ally : 

‘Cora, don’t you know she’s waiting ! 
How can you treat her so ?’’ 

At last the lesson came to an end. 

‘* Here’s your money,’’ said the lovely 
Cora, holding out a quarter of a dollar. 

Percilla looked at it, a little bewil- 
dered. 

‘¢ Why, you know I charge fifty cents 
a lesson. I have given you two lessons.”’ 

‘* No, you haven’t either, not two full 
lessons. You heard Miss Gibbon’s lesson 
last time, and you can’t hear the one you 
heard to-day, for I am going to take of 
Miss Bangate of Boston. Pa says it’s 
only worth a quarter, and it seemed like 
giving you that.’’ 

Percilla’s black eyes flashed. She laid 
the money down on the piano, and left 
the house without a word. As she walked 
down the street with a swelling heart, 
through the shutters came : 

‘* Law, aint she a-hoppin 

“You bet she is !’’ 

‘*O Percilla!’’ called Mrs. Vernum, 
meeting her. ‘‘ How are you a-gettin’ 
along with your music class? Miss 
Streaker’s got twelve. She says it’s 
shameful your a-settin’ yourself up as a 
music teacher, that all you ever learned 
you got of hersister. But Mrs. Bingham 
shet.her right up. She said as much as 
your father had done fer the town, the 
people ought to do something fer his 
daughter, and they might as well give you 
money in that way as any other; it 
might make you feel better to think you 
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were a-earnin’ of it. Miss Bangate’s got 
twenty already. Have you seen her? 
She’s a splendid musician.”’ 

‘Miss Wagner,’’ called her wash- 
woman, ‘‘ ye needn’t send yer washin’ 
on Monday. I’ve fixed it with Miss 
Bangate to give Pearl lessons. Shesings 
and was edicated in Bostin.’’ 

When Percilla reached her aunt’s she 
found Joe Jenkins waiting to see her. 
His face was very red, and he was nervous 
and ill at ease. He came he said on a 
matter of business. There had been 
some money coming to Mr. Wagner, 
which had been paid unexpectedly. It 
was only a few hundred dollars, but 
would Percilla like to have him put it out 
at interest for her ? 

It was a transparent falsehood, very 
clumsily told, and did not deceive Per- 
cilla atall. She had not come to ac- 
cepting money as a gift, and the offer, 
kindly made as it was, added the last 
drop of bitterness to the day. Joe never 
forgot the look of reproach and shame 
on her face, as she burst into tears and 
ran from the room. The poor fellow 
drove back to Maple Farm, feeling as 
guilty and miserable as if he had been 
caught in the act of stealing the money, 
instead of trying to give it away. 

During the next six months Percilla 
tried bravely to overcome people’s preju- 
dices. She knew she was as capable of 
teaching as Miss Bangate or Miss 
Streaker. She thought she would gain 
in time. But as the months went by she 
did not gain, but lost nearly all the 
scholars she had. She was almost pen- 
niless. Her uncle was kind, but he was 
poor, and his very kindness seemed to 
make her dependence harder to bear. 
Poor Percilla worried and worked until 
at last she ceased to care what people 
said. A lethargy she tried to fight seemed 
creeping over her; she was worn out. 
One day, after being out, she made her 
way wearily back to the house, and found 
Joe Jenkins waiting to see her. He was 
shocked at the change in her, and they 
sat in silence for a little while, Percilla 
too weak to speak, Joe not daring to 
trust his voice to do so. 

Finally, he got up and stood in front 
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of her chair. ‘ Percilly,’’ he said, ‘I 
would like to tell ye a story, if you think 
ye could bear it.’’ 

His voice, so soft and gentle, as if he 
were speaking to some little child he was 
afraid to startle, brought her weakness so 
forcibly upon her she could not answer, 
but with a quick sob covered her face 
with her hands. 

««There was once, Percilly, a-livin’ in 
the country a great, humbly boy, with 
red hair an’ freckles, an’ there was a wee, 
dainty baby girl from town, Percilly, who 
used to come down into the country for 
to visit. That great humbly boy used to 
tote her around in his arms, Percilly, an’ 
he loved her better than he had ever 
loved anything in all his life before. 
That boy, Percilly, grew to be a great 
humbly man, an’ the baby girl grew to 
be a dainty little woman, an’ he then 
worshiped the very ground she trod on.’’ 

For once in his life the great hands 
and feet, the red hair and freckles, are 
forgotten, and Joe himself, good, true, 
loyal Joe, looks down with pitiful eyes 
on the helpless little figure drooping so 
miserably before him. 

‘« But trouble came upon this dainty 
little woman that this humbly fellow 
loved. ‘The world treated her rough, 
Percilly. She was delicate and sensitive, 
but for all he loved her, Percilly, he 
could not help her, even by putting out 
of his hand. It nearly broke his heart, 
Percilly, it nearly broke his heart.”’ 

Oh! waiting heart! Oh! loving heart! 
so unworthy, Joe! 

“¢ Percilly,’’ Joe went on, after a mo- 
ment, ‘‘ that great humbly fellow was 
me, an’ the dainty little woman you. 
Now, this is what I want to say; must 
say. Come to Maple Farm. Susy needs 
a sister ; she’s lonely since mother died. 
Come, Percilly; I’ll never speak no more 
of love. Your husband once you said I 
could not be. But I will work for my two 
sisters, Percilly. You'll not deny me 
this. You can’t deny the great, humbly’ 
country boy you used to trust and love 
so slight a thing as this.’’ 

He held her hands. She looked im-’ 
ploringly up at him through her tears, but 
could not utter a word. 
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‘‘ Ye aint offended, be ye, Percilly ?”’ 

‘‘ Offended !’’ she sobbed. ‘‘O Joe! 
I am not worthy to kiss your feet. You 
good, kind angel, Joe!”’ 

‘*A red-haired angel, Percilly?’’ he 
said weakly. For answer she laid her 
poor, pale cheek against his work-rough- 
ened hand. 

Mrs. Vernum was an _ economical 
woman. In her last interview with Per- 
cilla Wagner she had conceived an idea. 

‘«She ought to be thankful to get such 
a chance,’’ she at last decided. She put 
on her bonnet and started to see Percilla 
atonce. Joe Jenkins answered her knock 
at the door. Percilla sat in the shadow, 
but Mrs. Vernum’s sharp eyes could see 
she had been crying. So much the bet- 
ter; she probably was in the mood to 
accept her offer. So she went to business 
at once. 

‘¢ Percilla, I have understood—in fact, 
it is well understood—that you have 
had a hard time to get along. What the 
reason can be I can’t understand, for we 
have as charitable a set of people as I 
ever saw a place contain. I understand, 
too, that you are takin’ your board offen 
your uncle, who has such a big family to 
support. It surprised me considerable. 
I have been a thinkin’ it over an’ decided 
to give you a helpin’ hand. Mary thinks 
she likes music, an’, as she’s too shiftless 
to do anything else, I’ve about decided 
to make her a music teacher, an’, if you 
are willin’ to come an’ teach her, I’ll 
turn off my girl, an’ you can have her 


room offen the kitchen, an’ help around 
the house fer your board. What do you 
say ?”’ 

Before Percilla could answer, Joe Jen- 
kins, who had been growing very red and 
uneasy, spoke. His voice was quiet, but 
any one who was not color-blind would 
have. said he looked dangerous. 

‘¢T will answer fer Percilly, mam, fer 
she is too tired, too weak, to answer fer 
herself. Percilly can’t accept your glo- 
rious offer, mam, on ’count of a previous 
engagement; an engagement with me. 
She’s going to become Mrs. Jenkins, 
mam, an’ board hereafter at Maple Farm. 
But before we go there, mam, we'll take a 
little trip to get some flesh on her bones, 
an’ some color back in her pale cheeks. 
Maple Farm wouldn’t have a critter on 
the place that’s half so poor ; an’ as fer 
a-makin’ of your daughter a music 
teacher, I’ll answer that, too, fer Per- 
cilly, ye see, is worn out. Ef your 
daughter,’’ said Joe, his wrath rising 
within him, ‘‘ef your daughter, mam, 
which I think is likely, mam, a-judgin’ 
from her relative present, mam, has the 
cheek, mam, of a political office seeker, 
the hide, mam, of a rhinoceros, an’ the 
capacity, mam, fer a-swallerin’ stones, 
mam, of a geraf, why, hang me!’’ cried 
the glowing Joe, bringing his fist down 
on the table with a crash that set all the 
small articles in the room dancing, and 
sent the nervous Mrs. Vernum out of her 
chair, ‘‘hang me! make her a music 
teacher! Make her a music teacher !’’ 
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BY MARIE 


SLEEPY head lies upon my breast, 
A dimpled cheek touches my face, 
As softly my little one sinks to rest, 
Clasped in my loving embrace. 
The white lids over the blue eyes lay, 
The red lips are half apart, 
And the griefs and sorrows that crowd 
my day 
Creep silently out of my heart. 


L. RITTER. 


Oh! in this pitiful life of care, 
With its transient dream of bliss, 
Where the scoffer’s sneer mingles with 
our prayer, 
Where love betrays with a kiss, 
When the pretty head lies on my breast, 
Which the world has not beguiled, 
I thank Thee, Lord, for my hour of rest 
In the eve with my little child. 
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BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


CHAPTER I. 

Saga sayrie spring-fed Lake Archer with 

its fair coves and laurel-crowned 
islands had first been brought to the 
notice of a traveling public by Ross Bar- 
ron. He had run across it on one of his 
solitary sketching-tours through northern 
New England, and had straightway 
pitched his tent. The air was cool and 
delicious, fish and game abundant, charm- 
ing bits of wild scenery on every side. 
So day after day was spent along the 
shores sketching, fishing, or idly gazing 
at the gorgeous landscape dropping away 
from the ridges in long, sinking waves 
until in the distance it smoothed out into 
a hazy sea of indistinctness. For Lake 
Archer, disdaining a home at the foot of 
the mountain, had perched itself on the 
very summit, and clothed itself round 
about with soft-tinted forests edged with 
laurel and holly. 

A stranger would scarcely have 
suspected the existence of a lake until he 
paused delighted upon its shore. And 
yet as he grew more familiar with the 
surroundings he would often be surprised 
by the magnificent views which certain 
parts of the lake afforded of the environ- 
ing country. 

The second summer young Barron re- 
appeared with a party of friends, and a 
club-house was erected. All were de- 
lighted with the wild beauty of the 
place, while their sporting instincts were 
gratified by the abundance of fish and 
game. 

By and by others became aware of the 
attractions, and one by one summer cot- 
tages sprang up along the shores of the 
lake. 

. There were few neighbors. Brexam, 
fifteen miles away, was the nearest town, 
but it was almost as isolated and silent as 
Lake Archer itself. It had no railroad, 
and the dingy mail-coach came lumber- 
ing up to the post-office but once a week. 
Even its one editor had to alternate office 
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duties with work on his farm in order to 
keep the pot boiling. 

It had not always been so. In war 
times Brexam had been a thriving town, 
and although two sets of hands had kept 
the pulse of the great factory throbbing 
day and night, but a fraction of the 
orders could be filled. Ordinarily the 
cost of transportation to the distant rail- 
road would have been a serious item, but 
war prices covered that and a multitude 
of other expenses, and still left Reginald 
Brexam ample funds to carry on his plans 
of improvement. A church and school- 
house were built ; improved machinery 
introduced into the factory ; new streets 
opened, and long rows of tenement- 
houses extended far up the hillside. 
Work was plenty, wages good, and grad- 
ually Main Street was given over almost 
exclusively to small tradesmen and shop- 
keepers. 

Everything seemed exceedingly pros- 
perous when one day the great head and 
brain of it all was called away. When 
the body was laid to rest and the will read 
it was found that his sole legatee was the 
queer, gray-haired sister who had kept 
house for him so many years. 

She had made no friends among the 
villagers, and the few who had ventured 
to address her on chance meetings had 
met with such scant courtesy that they 
were glad to avoid her in future. 

With such a head to the business what 
could they expect? And during the week 
the factory remained silent, they gath- 
ered about the street corners in earnest 
consultation. 

But one day a strange man took his 
place in the office as agent, and the bell 
sent out its summons for the help to re- 
sume work. Its cheerful clang brought 
smiles to many gloomy faces. ‘Their 
fears had been groundless after all. Still, 
it was many weeks before they regained 
even a measure of their old confidence 
in the future of Brexam. 
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Several years passed without any notice- 
able change. Wages were cut down oc- 
casionally and the number of hands re- 
duced, but business was dull everywhere, 
and they had no special reason for com- 
plaint. Other factory villages were just 
the same. 

But one day the announcement of the 
agent that the factory would shut down 
three days in the week, and if business 
continued dull, would close altogether, 
caused them to change their minds. The 
better class of workmen promptly sought 
employment elsewhere, and most of the 
shop-keepers put up their shutters and 
failed to take them down the next morn- 
ing. Soon the town began to assume a 
deserted appearance, and whole rows of 
tenements stared drearily into the streets 
with curtainless windows. , 

For another year the mill struggled on 
by fits and starts and then the great panic 
gave it its finaldeath-blow. Rumor said 
that Miss Brexam had used her private 
fortune and sold all the family-plate and 
jewels to pay the last claims. 

But one thing was evident—the factory 
was closed and would probably remain 
so. Few manufacturers would be ven- 


‘turesome enough to start a business so far 


from market and without transportation 
facilities. So the rest of the workmen 
who cared for work moved away, and 
Brexam was left to such shiftless persons 
as preferred to make ascanty living from 
their gardens, and those who had a little 
money to live on and were willing to 
wait for a possible resuscitation of the 
village. 

Now and then advertisements appeared 
in the city papers offering the property 
for sale or rent. But no one appeared. 
There were many mill properties for sale 
or rent much better situated. So Brexam 
sank out of the financial world and was 
apparently forgotten. And finally it had 
reached the ignominy of a weekly mail. 

It was at this time that Ross Barron 
and his companions first paid it a visit. 
They were on a hunting trip down the 
valley and thought it a good time to look 
over the sleepy town that was so plainly 
visible from their club-room windows. 
Besides, Ross was curious to know why 


the tall chimney of the great factory had 
never shown signs of life. He had never 
seen even a suspicion of smoke above the 
dull red column. 

An hour was spent in roaming about 
the well-nigh deserted streets and admir- 
ing the evident originality of the plans, 
and then he proposed a walk through the 
manufactory. Permission to enter was 
readily accorded by the watchman in 
charge, and as they went from one de- 
partment to another, Ross saw with con- 
siderable surprise that the equipment was 
superior to the majority of city factories. 
Even his father’s model establishment 
could boast little better. 

‘¢It is too bad that such machinery 
should be allowed to spoil for the want of 
use,’’ he exclaimed, as they passed from 
the spinning room to the weaving de- 
partment. 

‘¢ Well, what better can you expect 
when a man buries his capital in an out- 
of-the-way wilderness like this? You are 
the only factory man among us, Ross; 
suppose you persuade the pater to invest 
some of his surplus in’ helping you re- 
juvenate ‘Sleepy Hollow?’ ’’ 

Ross shook his head. 

‘¢ Joking aside,’’ he said, slowly, ‘I 
rather like the old town. It has a mag- 
nificent water-power, and if some enter- 
prising railroad would extend an arm up 
this way, I would ask no better place for 
making a start. The mountain air and 
landscape are enough in themselves to 
keep one from ever having the blues.’’ 

‘¢ That same lack of a railroad arm is 
just what has kept ninety-nine others from 
doing the same thing,’’ returned the 
young man who had spoken before. ‘ If 
it had not been lacking the old chimney 
would have been smoking the heavens for 
the past half-dozen years. But you need 
not worry, Ross. It is us poor devils 
who must take notice of forlorn chances. 
We have no rich father nor prospect of 
future partnership.’’ 

As they were passing up Main Street 
half an hour later their attention was at- 
tracted by a wheezy rumbling from an 
open doorway. 

‘¢ A printing office !’’ and they looked 
at each other in surprise. Where could 
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the subscribers live ? How had they been 
able to live in sight,of the place all this 
time and not become aware of its exist- 
ence? 

‘«The only reparation for our neg- 
lect is to put our names on the subscrip- 
tion list,’’ said Ross, leading the way 
toward the office. 

The old printer looked up from his 
desk in mild surprise as the six strangers 
entered. Strangers had not been very 
common in Brexam for a good many 
years. But when they placed bank notes 
upon the desk and asked him to enter 
their names in the subscription book, his 
surprise changed to something akin to 
wonder. Such things had happened in 
anti-panic days, but of late years his two 
hundred-odd subscribers had found it 
more convenient to pay in more bulky 
commodities. Wood and produce were 
the favorite mediums of exchange among 
the Brexam citizens. 

So money had acquired a fictitious 
value from its novelty, and the old print- 
er’s fingers trembled a little as he 
counted out the change, and all the time 
the young men remained in the office 
they persisted in stroking each other 
softly. 

“‘T am afraid the Brexam Chronicle 
is not a paying investment,’’ said one of 
the young men as they passed out of 


hearing of the office ; ‘‘ the editor seemed . 


rater agitated when he counted our 
money.’’ 

That evening copies of the Chronicle 
were placed on file in the club reading- 
room and many critical comments passed 
on its literary efforts by sarcastic mem- 
bers. 

When the party broke up in the fall 
some of the Chronicles found their way 
into Ross Barron’s trunks as wrapping- 
paper, and before another season came 
round were able to repay his kindness to 
the old printer. 


CHAPTER II. 

OnE of the newly-fashioned buck- 
boards was creeping down the mountain- 
side toward the close of a bright May 
afternoon. The two finely-mated horses 
were allowed to go at a slow walk while 


the occupants of the carriage watched 
the gorgeous landscape that was every- 
where touched with the lovely colors of 
a spring sunset. 

Every turn of the mountain road dis- 
closed new beauties, and frequent stops 
had to be made to gather bunches of the 
nodding ferns and trailing arbutus that 
grew among the jutting rocks and 
shadows in great abundance. A clear 
brown stream, dropping into quick rip- 
ples on reaching a sharper grade, wound 
back and forth across the road and finally 
disappeared in a hollow under a thicket. 
The moss-covered banks and little glades 
were starred with wild crocus, violets, and 
anemones, and murmured with sweet 
springs and trickling rivulets. Now and 
then a rabbit or squirrel flashed from one 
thicket to another, stopping for a second, 
perhaps, to gaze inquiringly at the buck- 
board and its occupants. Over and 
through all the soft, subtile breath of 
spring crept, making the pulse bound and 
the heart grow strong and glad for the 
future. 

Slowly the carriage moved on until the 
lengthening shadows and a premonitory 
chill warned them that night was fast ap- 
proaching. 
would bring them to Brexam, and the 
young man drew the wraps more closely 
about his companion and touched the 
horses lightly with the whip. They re- 
sponded as though glad to be released 
from restraint, and the carriage went rap- 
idly on its way. 

*¢ Are you cold, Edith ?’’ he asked, as 
soon as they had settled down toa steady 
pace. 

‘No, indeed, Ross! But everything 
is so beautiful and grand, I could not 
help being silent. I am afraid I even for- 
got your existence for the moment,’’ and 
she smiled a little as she looked at him. 

‘‘The cause justifies the effect,’’ he 
answered, smiling back. ‘‘ But, seriously, 
little wife, I think it is a fitting welcome 
to your new home. Nature has put on 
her gala dress to show her approval of 
you.”’ 

A little smile was her only answer. 
Then, after a short silence : 

‘‘ We ought to be very happy, Ross, in 
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sucha place. Surely heaven must be very 
near to the mountains. If only—you— 
were all right with your father,’’ she hesi- 
tated a little and a troubled look crept 
into her dark eyes. ‘‘ It almost seems 
wrong that the disappointment of your 
father should be our happiness.”’ 

The young man was silent for some 
time. 

‘¢T do not think my father acted justly 
by me,’’ he said, at length; ‘‘he still re- 
gards me as a boy to be directed and 
looked after, and seems to forget that I am 
twenty-five and have hopes of my own. 
He knew of my love for you and still 
seemed to think he had only to com- 
mand me to marry some one else to be 
obeyed.”’ 

‘¢Miss Raymond is very beautiful ?’’ 
questioningly. 

‘¢More than that. She is one of the 
most noble women I ever met. But I do 
not love her. If I had never met you I 
should not have married, Miss Raymond.’’ 
He touched the horses more sharply as he 
spoke, and the carriage whirled out on a 
more level grade, and before them was 
Brexam. 

A few minutes, and they drew up be- 
fore a small, but rather pretty cottage, 
surrounded with lilacs and altheas. It 
had been built for one of the super- 
intendents, and as a family had occu- 
pied it most of the time, was in a toler- 
able state of preservation. Ross had had 
it painted and furnished, and sent a 
woman in advance to have everything 
ready for their arrival. She was to act 
as housekeeper and maid-of-all-work. 

A cozy supper had been prepared in 
the little sitting-room, and after they 
had taken off their wraps and stood for 
a moment before the fireplace to remove 
the chill, they sat down to their first 
meal in the new home. 

It seemed almost like camping out, or 
a picnic—the absence of ceremony and 
black-coated waiters—just they two by 
themselves. The fire snapped cheerily, 
and in spite of closed doors the scent of 
pine and lilac pervaded the room. Edith 
glanced across the table with a light in 
her eyes that brought a quick answer 
from the brown ones opposite. 


She was not beautiful, but there was 
something in the fair, sweet face and clear 
eyes that gave one an impression of 
depths unsounded. One felt that what 
her lips uttered would need no qualifica- 
tion nor amendment. 

To-night she felt very happy—more 
happy than she would have thought pos- 
sible a few weeks ago.: Her father had 
died suddenly, and before she recovered 
from the shock the involved business had 
swept everything away—even to the fur- 
niture and plate. Then it was that im- 
petuous, strong-hearted Ross had insisted 
on their indefinite engagement becoming 
an immediate marriage. And stricken 
and heartsore, not knowing where to 
turn, she had yielded. 

A week had been spent in Boston and 
then, for want of something better, Ross 
had gathered together all his belongings 
and come to deserted, out-of-the-way 
Brexam. An odd number of the Chronic/e, 
containing a notice of the mill property, 
had first given him the idea. But once 
entertained it grew more attractive day by 
day. Thrown on his own resources, without 
hope of aid from his father, and little 
saved from his allowance, Brexam offered 
a temporary asylum. Living would be 
cheap and, possibly, he might be able to 
do something with the mill property. At 
least it would be worth the trial—and 
nothing else seemed to offer. 

The Lake Archer property would easily 
bring five thousand dollars, and this, with 
the few thousands he had in ready money, 
would be sufficient to test the scheme. 

The next morning, in company with 
his wife and the lawyer who had charge 
of the place, he made a thorough exam- 
ination of the property. Most of the 
machinery seemed to need but slight 
repair ; while the belting, windows, and 
parts of the water-wheel would need to be 
almost wholly replaced. Innumerable 
smail repairs would also be necessary 
throughout all the departments. With 
the aid of the lawyer a rough estimate was 
made of the probable cost, and Ross saw, 
with some dismay, that it would swallow 
nearly half of his available assets. But 
it must be done before work could com- 
mence. 
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After completing the rounds they went 
to the office to arrange terms and draw 
up necessary papers. ‘The terms were 
rather better than Ross had expected and, 
half an hour later, he found himself pos- 
sessor of the entire property for ten years. 
He was to do all necessary repairs for the 
first two years’ rent, and, after that was 
to pay five thousand dollars each year for 
the use of the property. 

During the afternoon he and Edith 
made an examination of some of the 
tenements and arranged with a contractor 
to make the needed repairs. 

The next day he went to New York to 
negotiate the sale of the Lake Archer 
property, and to purchase cotton and 
whatever was needed for the factory. 
When he returned he brought with him 
an engineer, foreman, and several families 
of skilled operatives. ‘The rest of the 
help he thought could be obtained in the 
village. For the first year it would be 
prudent to keep the force on the pay-roll 
as small as possible. 

‘‘T shall be my own _ book-keeper, 
superintendent, and general manager,’’ 
he said to Edith, with a smile. ‘‘I am 
profoundly grateful now that father made 
me stick to the business until I had mas- 
tered every department, though, at the 
time, I remember, I was anything but 
grateful. I preferred camping out.”’ 

‘‘Do you not think, Ross,’’ Edith 
asked, ‘‘that you can make it up with 
your father—I mean after his anger has 
had time to cool ?”’ 

Ross shook his head. 

“You do not know my father. I 
haven’t the slightest hope of making it up 
with him—at least for a long time to 
come.”’ 

During the next four weeks the repairs 
went briskly on, and at last everything 
was ready for starting. The whole village 
was interested, and when the bell broke 
the stillness of the early morning for the 
first time in so many years all turned out, 
old and young, and even the minister’s 
rheumatic old dog hobbled painfully 
down to the gate and gazed inquiringly 
at the crowd. 

Edith and Ross were there with the 
intention of spending the day in the fac- 


tory. She was almost as keenly interested 
as her husband in everything pertaining 
to the new enterprise, and ardently wished 
she could do something to help it along. 
Nearly all the help were by this time per- 
sonally known to her, and she spent the 
forenoon in wandering through the dif- 
ferent departments, talking to this one 
and that, and helping a little whenever 
she found the chance. Possibly her work, 
in itself, did not amount to much, but 
she invariably left behind her laughter 
and good nature, and a desire to stand 
well in Miss Edith’s opinion. The weave- 
shop and some other departments were 
silent save for the click, click of the 
workmen’s tools making ready for the 
time when the fleecy cotton should have 
passed through the other rooms and come 
to them, strong and white, for another 
transformation. Most of the hands were 
in, however. The spinners were testing 
old bands and adjusting new ones; the 
weavers cleaning, oiling, and polishing ; 
the spoolers, drawers-in, and mule tend- 
ers looking over their machines, and all 
waiting and making ready for the cotton 
which, in its various forms, would pres- 
ently make an appearance. 

Edith saw little of Ross. He was un- 
der the frames helping the spinners with 
their bands ; down below, inspecting the 
water-wheel ; working with the carders 
behind their machines; everywhere ; 
pounding, pulling, laughing, and inspir- 
ing the workmen with a portion of his 
own exuberant spirits. 

When the bell rang for dinner Edith 
was in the engine-room grasping a little 
wheel and watching the clock, with 
flushed face and half-parted lips. The 
engineer stood just behind her witha broad 
grin on his face. As the long hand as- 
sumed a perfectly upright position she 
gave a quick turn to the wheel and the 
ponderous machine came to a slow 
stop. 

‘¢ There,’’ she said, with a bright nod, 
‘‘ wasn’t that done artistically? Now, 
remember, I shall be here at one, sharp, 
to start up. Don’t you dare to forestall 
me,’’ shaking a finger at him. | ‘ Per- 
haps I shall apply for the position myself 
and have you retired on a pension.’’ 
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The old engineer, with the grin still 
broadening his face, joined a group on 
the way to the gate. 

‘¢ She’s a rare’un,’’ he said, jerking his 
thumb toward where Edith was standing 
by the carding-room door, waiting her 
husband’s appearance. 

‘¢ There’s two on ’em,’’ was the quick 
answer of the round, red-faced carpenter. 
‘¢ Ther young man kin talk like a win’- 
mill, ’n’ I ’low seems ter know what’s 
what. He actooally took the tools outen 
my han’s ’n’ showed me how ter fix the 
pulley.”’ 

During the afternoon Edith and Ross 
made an examination of the office. It 
was small and unpretentious. A few 
desks and broken chairs comprised the 
furniture, while a stove, long rusted past 
usefulness, leaned heavily in one corner. 
Most of the available floor-space was oc- 
cupied with gears, pulleys, bolts, and 
miscellaneous rubbish accumulated from 
mill repairs and changes. A small back 
room was literally overflowing with simi- 
lar accumulations. 

Ross put several boys to work clearing 
out the place. Everything past useful- 
ness was thrown outside, to besold as old 
iron, while such things as might be of 
future service were placed by themselves 
in the inner office. 

‘¢ We will use that room for the mill 
supplies,’’ said Ross. 

Before night the office had assumed 
quite a respectable appearance, and Edith 
declared she would have it papered on 
the morrow. 

‘‘T have been thinking, Ross,’’ she 
said, seriously, as they were eating supper 
that night, ‘‘ that I would like to take 
your place in the office.”’ 

«¢ You ?”’ incredulously, ‘‘ why, child, 
it—is—impossible. Think of the work, 
and—and—really, Edith, you couldn’t 
do it.” 

‘«“Why not? I looked after papa’s 
books for years and he said I was per- 
fectly competent. We have only forty 
hands employed, and the book-keeping 
will not be very onerous. As to the sup- 
plies, I think a few days’ practice will 
enable me to look after and give them 
out as they are needed. And, truly, 


? 


Ross, I just long to have something to do 
with the business.’’ 

She looked at him with a half-playful, 
half-pleading expression that was wholly 
irresistible. 

‘*T don’t quite like the plan,’’ he be- 
gan, doubtfully. 

‘¢ Well, suppose you try me a week on 
probation. The housekeeper leaves noth- 
ing for me to do here, and I must have 
something to keep me out of mischief, 
you know. Besides, if I take charge of 
the office you will be able to give all 
your time to the factory. You said this 
morning that every hand counted.’’ 

‘“«Yes,’’ he admitted, reluctantly, 
‘‘every hand counts, and I am afraid, 
Edith, we*have a hard struggle before us. 
The repairs cost more than I anticipated, 
and they and the necessary purchases 
about used up our little capital. The 
force ought to be quadrupled to run the 
mill properly, and yet we dare not in- 
crease it. Even as it.is, two months’ pay 
will take all the money we have left.’’ 

‘‘T know,’’ said Edith, softly, ‘but 
there are the horses and the carriages. 
And my piano would bring enough to pay 
one month’s wages, I think. We must 
keep the mill running as long as we have 
anything to convert into money.’’ 

** Yes, it would be ruin to have it stop. 
We would lose all we have put in and 
probably not be able to raise enough for 
another start. But I think we shall pull 
through. I will send the horses and car- 
riages away to-morrow, and the proceeds 
will carry us over a few more pay-days. 
I do not think the piano will have to be 
sacrificed.’’ 

‘‘ How long do you think it will be 
before the factory will pay its own way ?”’ 
asked Edith, seating herself on one of 
the arms of his chair, and running her 
fingers through his dark brown curls. She 
pretended to be very envious of these 
curls, which clung close to his head in a 
confusion of unmanageable rings. 

Before answering he drew her head 
down and imprinted a kiss upon the sweet 
lips. 

‘* We must not rely much on speedy 
returns,’’ he said, slowly. ‘‘ It will take 
months to convert the cotton into cloth 
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and then a market will have to be found. 
Father has had consignments remain for 
nearly a year with commission houses be- 
fore returns were made. Of course such 
cases are exceptions, but we must be pre- 
pared for anything.”’ 

The next day Edith took her place in 
the office, and Ross went into the factory 
as superintendent, spare hand, and gen- 
eral utility man. There was plenty to 
do. Inside of a week the spinning- 
frames, spoolers, and looms were in mo- 
tion and requiring constant attention. 
Their long rest seemed to have developed 
a chronic inability to work steadily. The 
gears, and pulleys, and belts were given 
to fits-and starts. The spinning-frames 
especially appeared to be afflicted with 
twinges of rhumatism. They would run 
quietly for hours, and the spinner would 
walk up and down the sides with beaming 
face when all at once a sharp click, and 
a whole side of ends would be down. 

Then Ross and the overseer had an op- 
portunity of seeking for a cause that 
could not be found. In sheer despera- 
tion the gearing would be taken off and re- 
fitted, the belt tightened, and the rollers 
oiled and examined. Then the frame 
would be started up and the spare hands 
called upon to help piece up the side. 

And for days, perhaps, the frame 
would rumble quietly on, the threads flash 
and whirl down toward the bobbins, with 
only an occasional break, then another 
sharp click and it would all have to be 
done over again. 

In the other rooms it was just as bad. 
Shuttles were flying about the weave-shop 
without apparent cause, belts were break- 
ing everywhere, and inspite of the fact 
that they frequently worked far into the 
night, Ross and the overseers and spare- 
hands soon found it impossible to keep 
all the machines in motion. 

But it would not do to give up. Idle 
machines meant so many operatives wait- 
ing with pay going on, so Ross hired two 
more men to help keep the work up. 

He had never known what it was to be 
thoroughly tired before. He had many 
times been wearied while on his hunting 
and fishing excursions, but not like this. 
Then, there had always been a morrow 
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to rest on. Now it seemed that every 
morrow ought to be givena larger amount 
of work. One day’s labor might be the 
bridge that would save him from ruin. 
So the days were given to crawling under 
the frames with hammer and screw- 
driver; climbing high step-ladders to 
correct refractory pulleys; to sewing 
belts, changing gears, and looking after 
the thousand and one odds and ends ; 
and the nights to dreaming of what should 
be done on the morrow. 

There was little time to be spent in the 
office with Edith. Even the dinner hour 
was short and followed by-a_ hurried 
kiss. They must be content to wait for 
these things. Their whole future might 
depend on the use made of the busy, 
brief present. 

As the weeks went by Edith began to 
rebel secretly against the necessity for all 
of this work. She ratherliked her duties, 
but it was hard to see Ross come slowly 
from the factory at night and drop to 
sleep in his chair almost before he had 
finished eating supper. She had counted 
so much on this summer; on the walks 
and drives they would have in this beau- 
tiful mountain-country—they two by 
themselves. And was it to end in this ? 
Work, work—and all the time anxiety. 
Even the help did not have to work as 
hard as Ross. He made longer hours and 
did not favor himself as they did. And the 
work was new to him. Surely it would 
have been better to have invested in 
something less pretentious—to have been 
content with a bare living, even. 

But after the first few months the work 
grew a little easier. The machinery 
seemed to awaken to a sense of responsi- 
bility and give out only when there was 
cause. Ross now found opportunity for 
spending an occasional hour in the office. 
He and Edith looked over the books, 
counted the money left from the sale of 
the horses and carriages, and one day, 
when they marked and sent away a num- 
ber of large cases of goods, felt almost 
jubilant. They could tide over another 
pay-day, and before a second came round 
would probably hear from their consign- 
ment, or at least, be able to negotiate a 
loan on it. 
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So they took a whole afternoon off and 
went for a long walk up the mountain- 
side. In the evening the piano, which 
had been silent all these months, filled 
the house with mebody, and finding it too 
small for its gladness crept out into the 
street and drew a small crowd of mill- 
hands about the gate. Seeing them there 
Edith sent Ross out to bring them in. 

One day Ross proposed that they 
should make a visit to Miss Brexam. She 
lived in a large house in the outskirts of 
the village, and was looked after by two 
servants as old and queer as_ herself. 
Ross had called on her soon after he 
came to the village, but found the place 
apparently deserted’ All his knockings 
failed to elicit a response, and had it not 
been for a partly-drawn curtain he 
would have thought the house empty. 

When he and Edith approached the 
place they heard several voices in noisy 
altercation, but as they drew nearer, all 
suddenly became silent. After several 
knockings Ross looked at Edith with a 
slight smile. 

‘‘It seems to be a repetition of my 
former visit,’’ he said. “‘ Perhaps this is 
not the day they receive.”’ 

‘« Let us go away, Ross,’’ she returned 
with a slight shiver, ‘‘this gloomy old 
place makes me feel uncanny.”’ 

So after a parting knock they retraced 
their way down the long path and spent 
the afternoon in walking about the village 
and calling on several of their new 
friends. 

As the months went by the mill work 
gradually improved and the help settled 
down to a steady, easy-going routine. 
The machinery, with the rust of long 
years of idleness wearing away by con- 
stant friction, began to run easily and 
smoothly. 

But at last a pay-day approached when 
there was no money to meet it. No re- 
turns had been made for the goods sent 
away, and when Ross went to the city to 
investigate the matter he found the house 
had failed and was in the hands of an 
assignee. Only after the business had 
been settled could anything be expected. 

There was but one course left, and he 
returned and boxed up the piano and re- 
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turned with it to the city. A few days 
later Edith noticed that his costly gold 
chronometer had been replaced by a 
silver watch. But the help were paid off 
promptly. A feeling of uneasiness, how- 
ever, was becoming manifest among 
them. The disappearance of the horses 
and carriages had been noted and com- 
mented upon. It struck them as curious. 
Then the sending away of the piano, and 
Ross’s simultaneous journey to the city. 
It was certainly odd, and when pay-day 
came they were very slow in starting up 
their machines‘ and stood about in ex- 
pectant groups until Ross passed around 
the envelopes containing their wages. 

This brightened them up somewhat, 
but still Ross and Edith felt they were not 
their employees of the first few weeks. 
There was a shade of difference in their 
tones and manner. 

One thing was certain. It would not 
do to postpone the payment of their 
wages for a single hour. It would mean 
a prompt closing of the factory. 

Cases of goods had been accumulating 
during the past few weeks, and Ross now 
felt they must be turned into prompt 
cash. He had been waiting to hear from 
the first lot before sending more. Now 
other arrangements must be made. Times 
were dull and it would not do to send to 
even a perfectly responsible house. It 
might be several months before returns 
were made—and he could not wait that 
long. Better the auction rooms and small 
figures. The nimble sixpence of his nurs- 
ery days was coming terribly near now. 

A week was spent in the city working 
off the goods to the best advantage—but 
always for cash. A few days after his re- 
turn a check was received from the 
assignee representing his share of the 
proceeds of the bankrupt sale. It was 
much less than the value of the goods, 
but, nevertheless, a magnificent sum in 
his present condition. This, and what 
he had brought with him from the city, 
would carry them over several months. 
And he returned to his work in the fac- 
tory with a relieved, buoyant expression 
that helped to restore some of the old- 
time confidence to the help. 

As the months went by, biihgfiy 
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prompt payments and occasional addi- 
tions to the working force, the help re- 
gained full confidence in the stability of 
the business. One by one the small 
tradesmen returned and took down the 
shutters from the small shops on Main 
Street, and, by slow degrees, the village 
began to assume a resemblance of its old 
prosperity. Each month saw an im- 
provement in the mill, and Ross felt that 
for the present the business was safe. 
The future would depend on a good 
market and rigid economy. Every dol- 
lar that could be saved from absolutely 
necessary expenses was put aside for the 
rent that would commence after the 
second year. 

As the business increased Ross began 
to repair more of the empty tenements for 
the use of the additional help. He had 
more time now to look after outside affairs. 
The factory could be left to itself. 

In the second year a little girl came 
and he was obliged to take Edith’s place 
in the office. 


CHAPTER III. 

A SMALL stream came bounding and 
gurgling from the pine woods, its waters 
yet cool from the snows which had 
scarcely disappeared from the mountain 
sides, in and out among the roots and 
boulders, winding and twisting and mak- 
ing impetuous little dashes between the 
elbowing rocks, and at last pausing irre- 
solutely on a little plateau overlooking 
the village. Then, as though resolved 
on a desperate venture, it dashed madly 
downward and hurried recklessly between 
the confining banks that were to guide 
its course through the town. But an after- 
thought seemed to change its mind, and, 
instead of showing a bold front, it made 
a long detour through the outskirts of the 
village. 

Several small foot-bridges spanned its 
course, and on one of these a little girl 
stood, gazing down at the water. Her 
round baby eyes were filled with a won- 
dering delight and every now and then 
she stooped down to gather stones to cast 
into the stream. She was all alone and 
the two or three houses near were so hid- 
den by trees as to almost conceal them 


“from view. 


An odor of honeysuckles 
and sweet violets filled the air, and from 
a distance came the throb, throb, of the 
great factory. It was still early in the 
day and few pedestrians were abroad. 
Saving the little girl on the foot-bridge 
and a pair of anxious, expostulating 
orioles hovering about, no signs of life 
were to be seen. A spreading sycamore 
leaned far out over the stream and from 
one of the lower branches, just over the 
child’s head, hung the swaying cause of 
the orioles’ solicitude. 

At last she appeared to grow weary of 
throwing stones and looked around for 
other amusement. The curious pensile 
nest attracted her attention, and she raised 
her tiny fingers in a vain effort to grasp 
it. Realizing its futility, she looked 
about in a slow, meditative way, for a 
solution of the difficulty.. The hand-rail- 
ing seemed to offer it, and with an im- 
munity from accident that seems to be- 
long to childhood, she clambered upand 
rose steadily to her feet. A man in, the 
same pdsition would have been almost 
certain to have lost his balance. But she 
quietly moved on to where she could 
reach the limb, then drew the nest slowly 
toward her. The orioles redoubled their 
cries. 

‘*’Top !”’ she.commanded, appearing 
to notice them for the first time. ‘I 
w’n’t hurt oo housey. I ’es’ yant one 
teeny peep.’’ Then, as they failed to be 
appeased, she seemed to struggle between 
indignation and pity. 

‘«T dess you sink I fibble,’’ she said, 
with a grieved flash in her eyes, ‘‘ yous 
oughter be s’amed.’’ Then, the sunshine 
coming back to her face with a quick re- 
vulsion of feeling, she added, softly, 
‘« P’aps yous ’ittle birdies ’fraid. ‘Dithyn’t 
hurt ’em,’’ and she let the nest swing 
gently back to its place. 

But now a new difficulty presented it- 
self. How was she to get down? In 
climbing up, the railing had been of as- 
sistance while the swaying nest had kept 
her attention fixed. Now there was noth- 
ing for her hands to grasp. The black 
water below seemed an awful way off. 
Her head began to feel dizzy and the 
trees and bridge began to turn and twist 
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about. With a frightened cry of ‘‘ Mam- 
ma! mamma !”’ she reached out her arms 
—and found herself standing on the 
bridge with a queer old woman grasping 
one hand and regarding her curiously. 

For amoment the child returned her 
gaze, then let her glance wander from the 
bridge to the top of the railing. 

«¢ Awfu’ jump—awfu’ jump,’’ she said, 
half to herself. ‘‘ Ish Papa Yoss tud seen 
Dithy jump.” 

‘¢Tt would have been an awful jump if 
I had gone by the road as I intended,”’ 
said the old woman, dryly. ‘‘ But you 
had better run home now, child, and 
tell your folks to exercise a little more 
care in the future.’’ 

But the child had other intentions. 
As the old woman moved away she 
grasped one of her fingers tightly and 
swung herself gayly along by her side. 
‘¢‘Mamma dorn wisitin’—Dithy dorn 
wisitin’,’’ she said in explanation, ‘‘ Bessy 
she des yead, yead, yead, ’n’ Dithy yun- 
ned off.’’ 2 

The old woman looked perplexed. 

‘‘ Your mother will be frightened,’ she 
said, doubtfully. 

‘¢ Mamma dorn wisitin’,’’ repeated the 
child. ‘‘I doa home by ’n’ by. Doin’ 
wisitin’ now to yous house. You dot any 
dirls ?”’ 

‘*No.’’ Then a grim little smile 
touched the corners of her drooping 
mouth. ‘‘ Very well,’’ she said, slowly, 
‘* you shall be my guest to-day. It will be 
strange if I have forgotten how to enter- 
tain one even after fifteen years of soli- 
tude. That is my house,’’ nodding to- 
ward a large mansion faintly visible 
through the trees. ‘‘ There are no little 
girls, no boys, no pleasures, no hopes 
there. Only an old castle in which dwell 
three old witches,’’ and she laughed a 
little, but its harshness was broken by the 
wondering look of her companion. 

‘‘Never mind, Edith, I think your 
name is,’’ she resumed after a little pause, 
‘there are great beds of trilliums, and 
violets, and azaleas; the river winds 
through the grounds and its banks are 
fragrant with wild flowers. We will have 
lunch in the summer-house and make 
calls on the pigeons and chickens. We 
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will have a famous picnic,’’ her spirits 
rising as she noted the eager eyes and 
flushed cheeks of the child. 

Two hours later, when aservant brought 
her home, Bessy, the new girl, was found 
to be still absorbed in her novel and 
utterly oblivious of the whereabouts of her 
charge. It was not until Ross and Edith 
returned an hour or two later that the 
child’s graphic account of her after- 
noon’s adventures disclosed the danger 
she had been in. The girl’s earnest as- 
surance that she ‘‘ didn’t know the child 
war outen the yard’’ did not prevent her 
being sent back to her people. 

The following day Ross and Edith 
once more called on Miss Brexam. Little 
Edith was guide, and led them straight to 
the old-fashioned, carved entrance with 
its ponderous brass knocker. But again 
they failed toarouse the inmates, and after 
a fruitless waiting returned to the street. 
Little Edith declared they had ‘‘ Dorn off, 
tos,’’ she said, ‘‘ if the nice ’oman was 
in the housey she’d tumed yight out.’’ 

The years had brought little change to 
the Barrons. Close economy and a 
slowly improving business had removed 
the terrors of pay-day and accumulated 
enough during the long twelve months to 
meet the annual rent. But little was left 
for luxuries. ‘The corner of the small 
sitting-room where the piano had stood 
was still empty. The books and maga- 
zines scattered about were mementos of 
more prosperous days, and even the small 
expense of the one servant was some- 
times felt a serious tax. And, worst of all, 
there seemed little prospect of improve- 
ment for the future. 

But one day Ross came home with a 
hopeful look on his face. Lake Archer 
had been making giant strides during the 
past few years and now a railroad was to 
be built. Only a route was to be deter- 
mined—whether through Brexam or by 
way of Colwood, on the other side of the 
ridge. The former was the larger town, 
but the latter had more enterprise. It 
was made up of small tradesmen who 
would fight hard for so great a prize. 
Brexam was the shorter route, however, 
and Ross felt little misgiving about the 
result of the survey. 
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‘‘It has’ been a long waiting, little 
wife,’’ he said, as he kissed her fondly, 
‘*but I think you will have your piano 
back again soon, and all the other things 
you are longing for,’’ he added, with a 
laugh. ‘‘ This railroad means prosperity 
and a release from our embarrassments.’’ 

They were very happy these few weeks. 
The sudden hope was like a tonic, and 
Edith went about her work with little 
snatches of song which Ross caught up 
and sent rolling into the street under 
stimulus of his heavy bass. It was so 
pleasant to be able to look forward to 
pay-days, and rents, and necessary pur- 
chases without apprehension. 

But one day Ross received a letter 
which he read and passed quietly over to 
his wife. There was no more singing 
that day, nor the next, nor the: next. 
And yet the letter was only an invitation 
to a stockholders’ meeting to be held at 
Lake Archer on the first of the month. 
A single line at the bottom added that 
Colwood was ready to take twenty shares 
of the stock at one thousand dollars each. 

So short and yet it meant so much. 
Simply that if he could raise the twenty 
—even buy asingle share—he might have 
the road, otherwise it would go to Col- 
wood. And twenty thousand! He 
laughed at the absurdity. He could not 
raise five—three. 

It was a bitter disappointment—so soon 
after their new-born hopes—and Edith 
felt it fully as keenly as her husband. 
With the railroad at Colwood, Brexam 
would be worse off than before. The 
new town would draw the tradesmen and 
better class of help in the wake of its 
prosperity. 

However, a poor chance was better 
than no chance at all, and Ross deter- 
mined to:attend the meeting. Some 
straw might present itself to his grasp. 
If this road should pass him by he might 
as well shut up the factory. At best the 
future could be but a downward struggle. 

A few days before the meeting the 
village was startled—not shocked—by 
the sudden death of Miss Brexam. She 
had no friends and very few acquaint- 
ances. Ross had never seen her and felt 
the change, whatever it might be, could 
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affect him very little. The rent would 
go to a different person, that was all. 

He and Edith attended the funeral 
and immediately after the service he hur- 
ried to the livery stable for a horse to 
take him to Lake Archer. There was 
barely time for him to reach it before the 
stockholders’ meeting. 

It was late in the night when he re- 
turned. Edith was waiting for him with 
a curious light in her eyes and her lips 
trembling with eagerness. But something 
in his face checked the words on her lips 
and she waited breathlessly. 

‘*It is all right,’’ he said, catching her 
in his arms. ‘‘ One of the brokers took 
thirty shares for Brexam by order of a 
client. I did not hear the name, but we 
are to have the road.”’ 

** Good !’’ shé cried, her eyes sparkling 
at the news. ‘* But now let me tell you 
about our new landlord. The will was 
read after you left and you are appointed 
administrator of the estate and guardian 
of the young heiress during her minor- 
ity,’’ and Edith laughed merrily. 

Ross looked at her in bewilderment. 

‘‘ But I never saw Miss Brexam,’” he 
said, wonderingly. ‘‘ I do not know the 
heiress—never even heard the old lady 
had a relative.’’ 

‘¢ But you do know the heiress,”’ said 
Edith, still laughing. Then she whis- 
pered something in his ear. 

‘«What!’’ he exclaimed, incredulously, 
*¢ our Edith ?”’ 

‘Yes, our Edith, and after this our 
landlord.”’ 

Then she told him that the lawyer 
would call on the morrow to render a de- 
tailed account of the property. It was 
not until the next morning that she re- 
membered a letter the postman had left 
during his absence. 

It was brief: 


‘¢ Ross AND FaMILy : 

‘We shall expect you to spend the 
holidays with us. We have kept a close 
espionage over you, and think you have 
made a good fight. Stock in the L. A. 
& B. R. R. has been secured and will be 
transferred to your name. 

‘© Your FATHER AND MOTHER.’’ 











OUR LETTER FROM EUROPE. 


Paris, October 1st, 1891. 

My Dear Home MaGAziInE:—Though 
I am now so traveled, so cosmopolitan 
—so ‘‘culchawed, you know,”’ that I 
might well afford to look down upon you 
inhabitants of the provinces, yet to show 
that pride is far from me, I will tell you 
something—a// I could not tell about my 
visit to the gayest, the most beautiful, 
the wickedest, and yet—such is poor 
human nature—the most charming city 
in the world. 

Think of it, will you? Actually in 
Paris, the ‘‘Mecca’’ of every woman’s 
desires, the place where they. say a very 
good woman goes when she dies. I don’t 
begin to realize it myself—but yes! the 
sounds that float up there to my window 
are Paris sounds, and I can look down 
right upon one of those great crowded 
boulevards where the mad crowd surged 
to and fro during the dreadful days of the 
French Revolution. 

I intended writing as soon as I landed, 
but things were in such a whirl that I 
could not settle down enough to do so ; 
and now before I start with the real solid, 
useful part of my letter I must tell you 
about the voyage over. 

You know we took the ‘ North Ger- 
man Lloyd’’ steamer direct for Bremen, 
and for the first three days I was as serene 
as a May morning. I had the post of 
honor next the Captain at table, and 
enjoyed “hat, of course; and then the 
sea was so smooth and the sky so blue 
until—the deluge, I might almost say, 
for a terrible storm struck us, and such 
a storm, our Captain said, he had not 
experienced for many years. It lasted 
three days and nights, and by the time 
I had been tossed out of my berth like 
an India-rubber ball, and soaked through 
and through with the sticky brine, all 
the romance and the poetry part of go- 
ing to Europe was pretty well washed 
out of me. 

Even after the storm had passed and 
we sighted the much-talked-of ‘‘ Chalky 


Cliffs of Albion,’’ I was so limp, so 
utterly ‘‘ distllusioneé’’ that I couldn’t 
get up even a feeble throb of enthu- 
siasm about the fact that my ancestors 
once lived off there where the white line 
of shore was fading away in the distance. 

But the German Ocean with its cool 
breezes braced me up a little bit, al- 
though it was still only a pale ghost 
of myself that I saw in the looking- 
glass of my room at the hotel in Bremen 
the morning after we landed. 

One thing is a blessing. Sea-sick- 
ness is soon forgotten, and storms too, 
and the next day, when we got to Ham- 
burg, I was quite ready to enjoy all the 
strange things I saw in that quaint old 
city. Think of sixty bridges crossing 
the Elbe! Think of actually being in 
St. Catherine’s Church, built in the 
fourteenth century! Think of eating 
your dinner calmly in one of the ori- 
ginal cities that founded the great 
‘‘ Hanseatic League,’’ in the thirteenth 
century! You would think that was 
going back far enough, but what were 
my feelings when one of my German 
friends mentioned casually.that ‘* Charle- 
magne founded Hamburg in the year 
809!’’ After hearing that, I began to 
feel that I was a pilgrim from a very 
new country, indeed. 

From Hamburg we went straight to 
Wismar, another old town in Schleswig- 
Holstein, ten miles from the Baltic, and 
here, for the first time, I began to realize 
that I was in Germany. Everything 
was sO new, so strange to my American 
notions, the streets, the houses, the shops 
—all looked as if they had come out of 
a story-book or a picture of the sixteenth 
century. 

I visited in a charming German family. 
‘¢ Behold me, in your imagination ’’ (as 
Mr. Stoddard, the lecturer, would say), 
perched up on a high stiff sofa, the centre 
of interest to the females of the house- 
hold, discoursing upon the manners and 
customs of my native land, and replying 
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to all sorts of questions about every con- 
ceivable thing. 

‘«« Tell me,’’ said the sweet, blue-eyed 
Fraulein, the daughter of the house, 
‘tell me about girls over ‘here,’’ and 
she waved her hand indefinitely, mean- 


.ing America, presumably. ‘‘ What do 


you do? how do gir/s do?”’ 

‘Oh! girls!’ I said, airily, ‘‘ they 
have lovely times. After they have fin- 
ished school they go to parties and re- 
ceptions and the like—then they have 
drives and walks, and they entertain the 
men—”’ 

‘« Men !”’ broke in the stately old lady, 
Frau Von G » ** with their mothers al- 
ways, I presume.’’ This with awful em- 
phasis, you may besure. I blushed, Iactu- 
ally did, under the clear, steady eye of that 
dear old lady. as I said, with downcast 
face, in a low voice, ‘‘ Pas toujours, 
Madame !’ 

Why upon earth I relapsed into French 
I don’t know, except that the lady 
‘¢ Frau ’’ looked so horrified that it just 
scared all my German out of me. 

One thing I do believe, and that is that 
my revelations will help to stay the tide 
of immigration to this country, for cer- 
tainly nobody who is kin to the dig- 
nified old Frau Von G will ever start 
for this depraved land. 

But I think ‘the girls liked it, for they 
laughed ecstatically, and one of them 
slipped her fat, soft hand into mine, as 
she whispered, ‘‘ fake me home with you, 
do!’ 

They were all lovely to me in this 
German home, and took me the next day 
to a party, areal German party, where be- 
fore the dancing began all the young 
men stood in a solemn row down one 
side of the room, and the young frau- 
leins on the other, flanked by their 
stately and watchful chaperones. It was 
very bewildering, and rather sad, too, till 
the music struck up, and lo! the scene 
changed, for every young man advanced 
quickly, and making a low bow to the 
maiden of his choice, whirled her away 
into the dance. 

Then the real fun began, for you 
know German girls get such few chances 
to talk to a man that they have to make 








good use of those few, and the way 
they dd chatter ! 

Ever so many things happened to me 
between Wismar and this dear, delightful 
Paris which I haven’t time to tell you 
about, and then, too, Paris makes you 
forget almost everything but itself. 

I have been to so many places and 
seen so many things that it reminds 
me of the old Scotch rhyme: 


“O gin me mither had but known, 
That day she cradled me, 
The lands that I would travel in ; 
The sights that I would see.” 


Such a weary, such a grimy crowd as 
we were when we entered Paris ! We had 
made an all-night’s journey from Geneva, 
and as the prices of sleeping-cars over 
here make it evident that they were in- 
tended only for princes, we had passed a 
restless and almost sleepless night. At 
five o’clock we rolled into the Gare du 
Nord. 

The sun was not up and the streets 
looked gray and dull. Paris sits up very 
late at night, and cannot be expected to 
rise early, you see. 

A drive in one of these Paris fiacres, 
which always go at break-neck speed (ex- 
cept you, by chance, happen to engage 
them by the hour, when they fairly 
creep), brought us to the Hétel Rich- 
mond. 

The tiniest of bed-rooms were assigned 
us, almost like little boxes, but they 
opened into a lovely sitting-room where, 
in our morning wrappers, we take our 
“¢ coffee and roll,’’ and lay out our plans 
for each day ; then at night we gather 
again and recount our adventures and 
display the wonderful bargains which we 
are always finding. 

We were very conscientious sight- 
seers—we six American women—we had 
come to ‘‘ do’’ Paris and we aid it. 

We saw all the things which everybody 
is supposed to see, and we likewise dared 
some rather less common feats; and in 
the interstices between visiting galleries, 
castles, and churches we bought gloves ; 
ceaselessly, untiringly, perseveringly we 
bought gloves. 

Naturally we ordered some Paris gowns, 
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but that was a side issue—g/oves were the 
main point. We bought them at the 
Bon Marché, at the Louvre, at Jouvin’s, 
and at the corners of the streets. We 
bought them good and bad, from cheap 
ones, at twenty-five cents, which burst 
out at the first trying on, to fine ones, at 
ruinous prices, which were warranted to 
outlast us. We Bought them of all shades 
and sizes from No. 7’s, for our great 
aunts and grandmothers, down to No. 
5's, for the children athome. Ah, yes, 
we bought gloves, and but for the haunt- 
ing dread of awful reckoning to come 
with the custom-house officers, we would 
have been buying gloves to this day. 

Our hotel is in a very central situation, 
where we can just step out and, in three 
minutes, find ourselves in the very cen- 
tre of the life and gayety. At first we 
were afraid to venture out without our 
chaperone, having heard so many dread- 
ful stories of impertinent familiarity on 
the streets, but a few days’ experience 
quite reassured us, and we: went out by 
twos and threes at any time and at all 
hours of the day, and felt just as safe as 
we would have done in New York or 
Baltimore. Nor, on the other hand, did 
we find that exquisite polish of manner 
which is supposed to be essentially 
‘¢ French,’’ and which makes (in French 
history at least) even villainy tolerable, 
for we did not receive half the courtesy 
and consideration from French officials 
that we did from those of other countries. 

I suppose after having established their 
reputation as the most polite nation on 
earth, they think it is just as well not to 
take the trouble of putting on the veneer- 
ing any longer. 

One of the first places that we visited 
was the Conciérgerie, the famous prison 
which has, second, perhaps, to the Tower 
of London, held more noble prisoners— 
noble, I mean by right of birth—of 
genius or of goodness, than any other 
prison in Europe. We were taken to Marie 
Antoinette’s cell and had recounted to 
us the mournful story of her shameful im- 
prisonment—how she was condemned to 
be day and night under the eye of a sol- 
dier, so that when she wished to change 
her linen she had to kneel upon the floor 
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while her waiting-woman stood between 
her and the ever-watching, never-sleep- 
ing eye. 

We saw the crucifix and the spot where 
she knelt to make her last confession be- 
fore she was led out to die—to pay all 
at once the debts her ancestors or those 
that her husband had incurred. We all 
listened respectfully and sympathetically, 
but it was hard for -us, with our Ame- 
rican ideas from our standpoint, to con- 
ceive of the state of society which 
brought forth at once a Marie Antoinette 
and a Robespierre. 

A mental note 7 made, however, to 
call Dickens’ imagination to my aid 
and read up in the Zale of Two Cities. 

We went that same day to the ‘ Pére 
la Chaise.’’ It is, by the way, a curious 
comment on this poor humanity of ours 
that if you wish to meet the truly great 
of any nation, you must go—not to the 
broad avenues lined with marble palaces, 
but to some old churchyard or quiet 
hillside, where the noblest and the best, 
side by side with the vilest, sleep their 
solemn sleep—sleep when one blow with 
the good right arm might settle the fate of 
empires—are silent, when one word from 
them might vindicate some great truth or 
turn the fickle mob from its evil way; 
silent when—but go to, now! Wherefore 
should J write an elegy when Mr. Grey 
has done it once for all to perfection, and 
when, besides, ‘‘ Pére la Chaise’’ is not, 
on the whole, a poetic spot. 

One reads, it is true, great names at 
every turn, and names made great by 
such very varied achievements—from 
Rachel, the great actress, to somebody or 
other who ‘introduced France to the 
potato ;’’ from Bossuét and Racine to 
Abelard and Eloise; from Marshal Ney 
to Robertson, the hero of the latest bal- 
loon ascension—all. crowded together 
after a fashion they would not at all have 
relished in this life. 

The monuments are, as a rule, more 
bizarre than imposing, and the French 
style of funeral decoration is simply 
ghastly. Imagine the effect of rows and 
rows, heaps of wreaths and garlands, and 
crosses strung upon the tombstones, piled 
upon the graves, and made—not of fresh, 
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sweet flowers, but of wire frames strung 
with glass beads in black or blue or 
purple! Can you imagine anything less 
beautiful or more suggestive of all that is 
repulsive and barren in the idea of death ? 

We spent, of course, the regulation 
day at Versailles, but ‘there really you 
must excuse me from description. I 
carried away a general impression of 
much gilding on the walls and furniture, 
an extravagant number of malachite and 
mosaic tables (for which all European 
royalty seems to have an inherent pas- 
sion), and of a great number of very 
large pictures, mostly battle pieces or 
court scenes, where gentlemen with wigs 
and knee-buckles and small legs were 
engaged in making exaggerated bows to 
ladies with powdered hair, very small 
features, and very wide skirts. 

Of course, I ought to have seen and 
appreciated more; but I give you the 
facts, which is perhaps almost as rare and 
valuable a trait in a letter-writer as in a 
historian. 

The royal stables are very impressive ; 
such gorgeous gold coaches I never 
imagined even in the days when Cin- 
derella and her pumpkin-chariot were 
solid realities to me. You see, every new 
dynasty, or every old one that was rein- 
stated seems to have considered it be- 
neath its dignity to ride in its predeces- 
sors’ coach, and so must needs go to the 
expense of a new one. All except Napo- 
leon, he was clever enough to hit upon 
an expedient which combined his own 
glory with economy. 

He simply had the Bourbon coat-of- 
arms erased, and put a great ‘‘N’”’ in 
its place. Bright idea, wasn’t it ? 

The way to Versailles lies through the 
Bois de Boulogne, the great park of Paris, 
and we drove through it one afternoon 
along the shaded “‘ Bois’’ under the 
“‘Arc de Triomphe,’ through the Champs 
Elysees, and saw all the gay French 
crowd in their gorgeous equipages and 
brilliant toilettes. Some of the women 
were beautiful and well-dressed, but it did 
seem to my unsophisticated eyes that a 
good deal of bloom from their cheeks 
and of gold from their hair could have 
been spared with advantage. 


We have done one thing rather out 
of the usual line, and that was our pil- 
grimage through the sewers of Paris. 
Twice a month they are open to the 
public, and so one morning we six 
American women found ourselves de- 
scending a narrow stairway which leads 
down from ‘Place du Chatelét.’’ At 
the bottom we found gourselves in a 
large and tolerably dry tunnel. Over our 
heads were the pipes that supply Paris 
with water—under our feet flowed that 
dark, indescribable, mysterious stream— 
the great drain. This was spanned by 
hand-cars in which we seated ourselves, 
and were trundled along for a part of the 
way—then we changed to a boat which 
also was pulled through the slimy waters 
by workmen. Ugh! it was a horrible 
journey—one I would never undertake 
again. 

You remember poor Jean Valjean in 
Victor Hugo’s novel? I thought of him 
as we emerged with a long breath of re- 
lief once more into the pure air of the 
upper world. 

Sunday in Paris! Well, to me who 
had grown sadly used to the Continental 
Sunday, it was not such a shock after all. 
I have ceased to expect, though not to re- 
gret, the holy quietude of our own 
American Sabbath. 

I had last Sunday two very different, 
but each in its way unrivaled ex- 
periences. 

In the morning I went to the Russian- 
Greek Church and heard music that. was 
just unearthly in its beauty. They have 
no instrument at all—it is just human 
voices—the voices of men and boys, but 
such voices, such intonation, such chants, 
at times solemn, slow, and tender asif in 
supplication, and then swelling out clear, 
high, and triumphant as if now indeed 
they had ‘‘ fought the good fight and 
finished their course,’’ and saw, even 
now before their eyes, the crown of life 
which is for them that ‘‘ overcome.’’ 

I often wonder what it was.they really 
were singing—that choir that we could 
not see. 

In the afternoon we went to hear the 
famous ‘‘ Pére Hyacinth.”’ 

He belongs, as you know, to what is 
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called the Gallican Catholic Church, and 
the service was almost bare of ritual, ex- 

‘cept that he was attended by four small 
choristers, who stood before him and 
made the responses like boys saying their 
lessons, and who paraded during the 
whole service, back and forth before the 
altar, in at one door and out at another, 
in a very confusing and not at all ritual- 
istic manner. 

But thatsermon! such eloquence, such 
pathos, such fiery periods, and yet with 
it all such a plain, simple exposition of 
Gospel truth you never heard, I think. 

Ah! well! I cannot take you with me 
to revel in the treasures of the Louvre, 
to the Pantheon, to the top of the Eiffel 
Tower, from which Paris looks like the 
Metropolis of the Lilliputians, nor to the 
‘* Invalides,’ where all of the great Na- 
poleon that can be buried lies. I had to 
leaye them all too soon myself. 

Ah! how soon we do always have to 
give up or leave the best and most beauti- 
ful things, is it not so? I began this 
‘letter in Paris and now I am in Berlin. 
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The journey was pleasant, but so dif- 
ferent from an American trip. Onecan- 
not sleep because of the frequent incur- 
sions of the vigilant conductors. 

About every fifteen minutes, all night 
long, a draft of cold air would rouse me, 
and theré would stand my tormentor, 
silent, stony, inexorable, before me. At 
first I always felt a shock at sight of this 
apparition, not feeling sure but that the 
French equivalent for ‘‘ your money or 
your life !’’ might be his greeting. How- 
ever, asecond look always reassured me, 
for when I saw the blue suit and the 
badge, I knew that the paternal, nay, 
grandfatherly arms of the government 
were under me. 

In the early morning gray we were 
hauled out to have our luggage inspected 
at the frontier, and at seven o’clock we 
saw the two noble spires of the Cologne 
Cathredal looming against the sky, and I 
knew that I had left France behind me. 

The next letter I will send you will be 
from Bavaria or Italy. 


Faithfully yours, FLORENTIA. 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 


BY W. C. SAYRS. 


FRIEND of mine! why art thou sad to-night? 
Tho’ darkness fills the labyrinths of air 

Till not a star finds room to tremble there, 
And maddened winds lift struggling hands in fight. 
Are there about thy hearth no forms of light 

To charm away the phantoms of thy care? 

No white-winged messengers to lift and bear 
The dreaming soul away in raptured flight ? 
Somewhere beneath the trees Aurora stands, 
And listening to the robin’s ecstasy, 
Smiles while the dimpling stream gives back the smile. 
Her chariot-wheels run swift upon the sands, 
And they will bring her and her birds to thee. 
Her beauty will delight thee afterwhile. 
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A SCHOOL OF FICTION. 


BY OUR CRITICS. 


The editors of this depariment will be glad to 
receive communications and suggestions from those 
interested in the subject, and to answer questions. 
All communications should be addressed to Editors 
of School of Fiction, ARTHUR’s HOME MAGa- 
ZINE, 532 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ANY of us, who have sent forth our 
manuscripts with flutterings of heart 

only to receive them back again with heav- 
iness of spirit (and who that has written 
for the press has not had some such ex- 
perience ?) would like to peep behind the 
impenetrable curtain that hides from view 
the editorial sanctum, and learn what 
manner of man this censor of letters is, 
and why our particular manuscript, pre- 
pared with so much care and thought, 
fails to meet with his approval. We— 
that is we who are very youthful and in- 
experienced—fancy that the editor is a 
stern, grave individual, who has rigid 
ideas of diction and style, formed princi- 
pally on Addison’s Letters in the Specta- 
tor, and the Zssays of Elia. If we 
could, however, penetrate that inner of- 
fice, we would often find our unapprecia- 
tive editor the most human and genial 
of companions, a man thoroughly de- 
lighted with any good thing that comes 
in his way, hailing as an oasis in the 
desert of dul] manuscripts, some genuine 
bit of humor, or clever original story, 
which will serve to tickle the palate of 
that most capricious of monsters, the 
Public, whose appetite he has engaged to 
tempt, each month, with tidbits and 
novelties in literature. A much _ per- 
plexed being the editor often is, not be- 
cause the stories that come to him are 
very good or very poor, such as these are 
easily disposed of ; but because between 
these extremes there lies a great mass of 
material, that, like the Laodiceans of old, 
cannot be classed under the one head or 
the other. Some of these manuscripts, 
it may be, show decided talent in the 
line of imagination, ingenuity of plot, 
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or originality of character drawing, while, 
on the other hand, the construction may 
be poor, the events inartistically put to- 
gether, good situations being presented 
that are badly worked up, and perhaps 
(a most frequent fault among young 
writers) the author attempts to portray 
scenes with which he is entirely un- 
familiar. It is these manuscripts, lying 
in between the chaff and the good grain, 
that most disturb the soul of the editor 
and reader, and it is to this order of 
writing that our department especially 
refers. It may be that a rejected story 
has been read to a circle of intimate 
friends and pronounced by them ‘‘ charm- 
ing, fascinating, delightful.”’ Yet this 
most unimpressionable of editors says 
that he finds it unsuitable for publication 
in his magazine. The information may 
be conveyed in the form of the most 
courteous of notes from the editor him- 
self (we really have seen such dz//et-doux) 
or it may come in one of those printed 
slips that seemed especially aggravating 
to youthful aspirants for fame, although 
they are, after all, only one of the labor- 
saving inventions of the age, and are the 
editor’s only preventive from prema- 
ture senility or nervous prostration. Mr. 
W. D. Howell’s friends used to say of 
him that the rejection of manuscripts, 
when he was editor of the Atlantic, wore 
upon his spirits to such an extent that 
they were glad when he resigned his 
position, and gave himself up to literature 
pure and simple. The sad tale of rejec- 
tion generally runs thus: ‘* The accumu- 
lation of manuscript is too great to admit 
of the acceptance of any more, or the 
article is too long, or is not adapted in 
subject for the particular publication to 
which it is sent or is forestalled by sim- 
ilar material,’’ etc. All these seem per- 
fectly valid reasons for declining a manu- 
script, yet the writer often feels as if he 
would like to know something more de- 
finite with regard to the unsuitableness of 
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his article, or to learn whether, if 
shortened, it would meet the views of the 
editor. A barrier seems to interpose it- 
self just here between editor and contrib- 
utor which is seldom broken down. The 
present writer, however, recalls a case of 
personal experience when venturing to 
penetrate this wall of reserve and was 
rewarded for the temerity. A manuscript 
was submitted to the A//antic Monthly, in 
whose columns this writer had already 
found a place. The article was promptly 
returned with a note, saying that the 
editor found it impossible to use it in his 
magazine, whereupon feeling that there 
was valuable: historic material in the 
paper, the author wrote to Mr. Aldrich, 
who was then editor of the Av/antic, and 
asked him to say frankly why he had de- 
clined the manuscript. In reply there 
came a very kindly note from this 
most courteous of editors, saying that he 
would break through his rule with regard 
to the criticism of rejected manuscripts, 
and say that the paper seemed to be hur- 
riedly and loosely written, the subject was 
not particularly fresh, and the whole 
article was too long.* 

Taking the criticism in good part, this 
writer looked over the manuscript and 
found what had been said was perfectly 
just, the article was overloaded with an 
embarrassment of riches in the way of 
material, and contained some carelessly 
written passages. With fortitude only 
equaled by that of the Spartan mother, 
the young writer set about cutting down 
and recasting this offspring of the brain, 
and with such success that the article was 
published soon after and met with the 
most appreciative criticism. 

This is only one instance among many 
of the good effects of judicious and can- 
did criticism. One of our most success- 
ful novelists delights in relating the ad- 
ventures of the first barque that she 
launched upon the uncertain sea of ro- 
mance. It came back, alas! to the 





*TIt would be unkind to tell this story of Mr. 
Aldrich if he were still editor of the Atlantic, as 
it might lead to his being overwhelmed with 
similar requests ; but as he has turned his back on 
editorial work and devoted himself to the muses, 
this is merely a pleasing instance of bonté de caur. 
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haven where she would not have it be; 
but enriched with valuable criticisms from 
the head of a large publishing house, 
who stated that the novel possessed so 


*much merit and excited such animated 


discussion among his readers that he had 
undertaken to go over it himself and 
make marginal notes, which the writer 
would probably not regard. The writer 
did, however, study those notes and 
profited by them to such an extent that 
she re-wrote her novel, which proved a 
great success and gave her an assured po- 
sition in American fiction. 

Although we have cited these two in- 
stances in the life of editors and contribu- 
tors, we are well aware that the editor 
who will spend so much time and thought 
upon the manuscript of an unknown 
writer is a vara avis, and is becoming 
rarer every year, as the business of life 
moves on at a more rapid pace. It is to 
meet such a want as this among young 
and inexperienced writers that this de- 
partment has been started. Mr. Walter 
Besant contends that the Art of Fiction 
can be taught like the Art of Painting, 
Music, or any other art, being governed 
in a certain sense by the same rules. For 
instance, he says: 

«‘T have, of late years, owing to cer- 
tain circumstances, read, but not for pub- 
lishers, a great many manuscripts written 
by young writers. Most of them, of 
course, were things of no promise and no 
value whatever. But some were promis- 
ing; and the best and cleverest among 
these were spoiled—invariably—by faults 
which a little teaching would have en- 
abled the writer to avoid ; faults which 
no young painter would commit, because 
he would have learned better before he 
ventured to send in a picture for exhibi- 
tion. Every one who has ever read for 
publishers as well as those who have read 
for young authors, will, I am certain, 
confirm this experience. It is most melan- 
choly to find, as one constantly does, the 
most admirable situations thrown away or 
inefficiently presented, the reader’s atten- 
tion distracted or lost by dull and weak 
descriptions, the neglect or the abuse of 
dialogue, the needless presentation of 
trifles. It may be said that these young 
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people, if left to themselves, will find out 
for themselves. Perhaps; but after what 
waste of time and what lost opportuni- 
ties! It is exactly for the sake of the 


people who will find out for themselves . 


in time that one feels the need of definite 
instruction.”’ ‘ 

It is certainly worth some effort to save 
such loss of time and waste of brain- 
power to a beginner in a profession in 
which there is always room at the top of 
the ladder and no space below, simply 
because the lower rungs are all over- 
crowded with unskilled workers, and as 
object-teaching is the only sort of in- 
struction that is of much practical bene- 
fit, it has been thought desirable to illus- 
trate the fundamental principles of fiction 
by criticising some of the articles sent in 
to the ‘‘ Home’’ MaGazine, which, for 
various reasons, are not suitable for pub- 
lication in its columns. Of course, these 
criticisms are offered in the kindliest 
spirit, and with a view of encouraging 
rather than of discouraging its contribu- 
tors. The titles of the stories or articles 
are given simply for the purpose of iden- 
tification, the names of the writers never, 
hence if they feel disposed to take heart 
of grace, like to the authors of whom we 
have spoken, and recast their manuscripts 
for publication, they will simply have to 
change their titles, correct the faults al- 
luded to in the passages used for illustra- 
tion if they see fit to do so, and, in some 
cases, give other names to their charac- 
ters. 


— 


“FOR OLD LOVE’S SAKE.” 

While not particularly original either 
in design or execution, this story is good 
enough to be made better. 

It opens well, but does not fulfill all its 
promises, in fact, it grows prosy toward 
the middle, so prosy that a spurt of im- 
provement at the end fails to re-awaken 
the reader’s drowsy interest. 

It is too long. The heroine is a trifle 
morbid—dwells upon her trials unneces- 
sarily. On the other hand, the little we 
see of ‘‘Mr. Bart’’ is pleasant—above the 
commonplace, and has about it that sug- 


gestion of a portrait from life which is 


always charming. 
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If the author would ruthlessly cut her 
school-girl fancies and let us have more 
of Mr. Bart as he appears to ‘‘ the girls,”’ 
the story would not suffer by the change. 


“HOW I BECAME AN AUTHOR” 


Also has good points, marred by that 
fatal tendency to prose, and by frequent 
repetitions. ‘‘Aunty’’ might be elimi- 
nated altogether or barely outlined; at 
present she interrupts the current of a 
pathetic little story of the old struggle 
between poverty and young love which 
ends of course in victory for Cupid. 

In newspaper parlance, this MS. might 
be ‘‘ worked up and made a go”’ with 
judicious pruning. 


“ A CHAPTER OF A LIFE.” 


This MS. is in such bad shape, so 
obscurely paragraphed and punctuated 
that whatever merits it may have are 
lost, as no reader could undertake to 
wade through sixty-five pages of closely- 
written foolscap, or puzzle out a dialogue 
where quotation marks are huddled to- 
gether in such hopeless confusion that 
‘*you’’ and ‘‘I’’ become inextricably 
mixed. 


“WITHOUT A STAIN.” 


It is such a relief to open a type- 
written MS. that one is prejudiced in 
its favor at the outset ; it rests the eye, 
there is nothing to distract attention 
from its merits, if it has any. 

One judges in advance that the 
author is a clever fellow, and cheerfully 
prepares to give him his due—when, lo ! 
it turns out that we have before us ‘‘ noth- 
ing but leaves.’’ 

Without a Stain is a pretentious repe- 
tition of the Idle and Industrious Ap- 
prentices. 

The rich Idle are represented as riding 
in chaises which do not belong to them, 
while the poor and exemplary Industrious 
pay for these luxurious vehicles with their 
hard-earned dollars. 

The Stainless hero judges all men by 
his dead father, who, it seems, was pos- 
sessed of uncommon virtue—he always 
paid his debts. 
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This apparently was not the fashion in 
the- village whither the Stainless one be- 
took himself to gain a livelihood. 

In that progressive town everybody 
who was anybody ‘‘ made all his prop- 
erty over to his wife’’ first, and then ran 
up bills at the store where the Stainless 
one presided. 

As might have been expected, this pres- 
ently led the store-keeper into difficulties, 
and he in turn was unable to pay his 
debts. 

After speaking *his mind freely to an 
‘*Honorable’’ and a_ church-pillar, 
neither of whom exhibit the least anger 
or surprise at the ebullition, he bids a 
long farewell to his equally Stainless 
Sweetheart, nails upon his shop-door the 
following : 


‘“¢ NOTICE! 
On account of this store having been . 


ROBBED 


of large sums of money, I am com- 
pelled to quit business. It was not robbed 
by a burglar, but by citizens of B 
who live in luxury as agents for their 
wives, and 





DO NOT PAY THEIR DEBTS. 


Regretting that I am compelled to 
quit the village of B , and with best 
wishes to my 


HONEST PATRONS, 





I am yours, for Honesty and Justice, 
‘¢ RoBERT Moore.”’ 


He then sets off to prove to the world 
his superior morals, and returns with 
plenty of money, a high reputation, and 
a love unchanged by time to the erring 
villagers, who accept him, let us hope, 
for what he is worth. 

Presumably the author of this story is 
young; certainly he is inexperienced or 
he never would go to such extremes. 

The time is past when men are ad- 
judged despicable simply because they 
are rich, or virtuous on the ground of 
poverty, and tales founded on such a 
basis cannot fail to provoke unfavorable 
comment, There is an unconscious touch 


of humor in the ‘*Notice’’ and very . 
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warm feeling throughout the story, both 
good qualities which, we hope, the author 
may some day put to better use. His 
very earnestness of purpose leads him 
now to make his characters Gods and 


‘Fiends, but a closer acquaintance with 


the world will teach him that every-day 
men and women are neither all good nor 
all evil. When he has learned this he 
will destroy the MS. Without a Stain, and 
thank the critics who, though they seem 
heartless to-day, really wish him success 
in his next venture, and speak their 
minds as freely as ‘‘ Robert Moore’”’ spoke 
his, with the same intent that the truth 
may benefit the hearer. 


“OLD MERE PENSAI” 


Might be made available for the Maga- 
zine, although in its present state it is 
crude. The end is disappointing, incom- 
plete. One wishes to know why Babette 
sent for her brother and detained him 
three years. Mere Pensai herself is very 
lovely and lovable. 


“A REGIMENTAL LOVE SCRAPE” 


Is told with spirit and has a ring of 
truth about it, but the writer indulges 
too freely in quotations, her style is 
uneven, the transitions from simple to 
high-flown language are so abrupt as to 
be startling. Her officers are natural, 
take them altogether, and the pretty 
plebian against whom they plot is a real 
girl’s girl—that is to say, charming in a 
rather flippant way. 
“ CONSCIENCE ” 

Is rejected solely because of its unsuit- 
ability to the pages of this Magazine. 
In conception, spirit, and style it is poetic 
to an unusual degree. 

If at the first glance it strike the reader 
as somewhat affected, the fault lies in the 
theme: it is hardly possible to treat alle- 
gory otherwise, and the early impression 
soon gives place to admiration for a diffi- 
cult task well performed. Two words only 
grate upon the ear. ‘‘Aimedst’’ is harsh, 
‘¢ rescuedst ’’ worse. 

‘¢ Thou hast not aimed high enough ’”’ 
seems better than 
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“‘Thou aimedst not high enough.’’ “« It was here thou rescuedst the cripple 
And why not? from imminent death.”’ 

‘‘Here didst thou rescue the cripple We merely offer this as suggestions 
from imminent death,’’ while thanking the author for the pleasure 
rather than his MS. has afforded us. 


Nobody helps a lame dog over a stile better than the poet, whose verse comes in to fill a place”"where 
copy is scarce, owing to fine weather and other distractions. The lame dogs of the following effusion 
are therefore welcome to a dog who, if not lame, is uncommonly lazy.— Andrew Lang. 


A LESSON OF LIFE. 
BY MAY KENDALL. 


LONG day’s journey there lay before ; 
I crossed the meadow at breaking morn ; 
I saw the road wind by hill and moor— 
Beyond the hills was my distant bourne. 


I thought of the greeting I should win— 
What was it moaned at my feet, meanwhile ? 
A poor old terrier, lame and thin : 
I stooped, and helped him over the stile. 


Then would have crossed ; but a dreary yelp 
Arrested me, and I turned, to view 

A limping poodle whose need of help 
Was manifest: and I helped him, too. 


Of every nation and tribe are they, 

And each has a fresh, resistless wile ; 4 
Each says in his own peculiar way : 

‘¢ Just help a lame dog over the stile !’’ 


They’re greyhound, Skye, Pomeranian ; 
They limp along in an endless file ; 

They’re smooth or curly, they’re black and tan, 
They a// are lame and would cross the stile. 


The shadows deepen o’er hill and glen, 
Dim is my pathway of many a mile— 
Yet will I renew my journey when 
The last lame dog is over the stile. 
—Longman's Magazine. 
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BY W. E. NORRIS, 


Autuor or ‘‘A BacHEtor’s Biunper,” “ Matrimony,” “No New THING,” BTC., ETC. 
> , 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


A FRIEND OF IDA’S RETURNS. 


kes Very Reverend the Dean of St. 

Albyn’s, being a man who prided 
himself upon a punctilious observance of 
all the duties which belonged to his posi- 
tion, rarely failed to put in an appear- 
ance at the cathedral services, though in 
his heart of hearts he would often have 
been glad to shirk them. Oneafternoon 
he had divested himself of his surplice, 
as usual, had—also as usual—addressed a 
few urbane words to the officiating minor 
canon, and was stepping slowly home- 
wards when he was overtaken by Canon 
Mayne, who was then in residence. 
Canon Mayne, a timid old gentleman, 
with sparse sandy hair, round shoulders, 
and a shuffling gait, did not, as a rule, 
speak to anybody unless he was spoken 
to or had something particular to say. 
The Dean, therefore, naturally paused 
on being accosted and looked down at 
him with a benevolent, reassuring smile. 

‘Anything you wish to consult me 
about, Mayne ?’’ he inquired. 

‘¢Qh! no, nothing—nothing at all, 
thank you,’’ answered the other, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘I saw you in front of me, and 
I thought, as we were going the same 
way—’’ 

He paused, gave a nervous little giggle, 
dropped his umbrella, picked it up again, 
and, receiving no assistance from his 
ecclesiastical superior, resumed, ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful weather, is it not? So glad that 
there is some prospect of a good harvest 
at last.’ 

‘«T understand that the yield is likely 
to be below the average,’’ returned the 
Dean, who presumed that Canon Mayne 
had not intruded upon his privacy for the 
purpose of discussing the weather and 
the crops. ‘‘ Fortunately the depression 


in the value of land no longer affects us 
as a body.’”’ 





‘‘ True—true ; we may congratulate 
ourselves upon having arranged matters 
with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in 
more prosperous times ; still, for the sake 
of the farmers, one is pleased to see the 
sun shining,’’ Canon Mayne observed. 

He shuffled along for another fifty 
yards or so in silence, after which he 
sighed (having evidently abandoned as 
impracticable any attempt to lead up to 
his point by degrees) and said, abruptly : 

‘‘Arthur came home last night.’’ 

‘‘Ah! indeed ?’’ answered the Dean, 
understanding what was meant by this 
announcement, but not caring to admit 
that it possessed any personal interest for 
him. ‘It must be pleasant for you and 
Mrs.’ Mayne to have your son with you 
once more. He is doing well in his 
profession, I trust.”’ 

‘* Wonderfully well, I am thankful to 
say, considering how short a time he has 
been practicing. He has been quite busy 
of late, but just now, you know, the 
Courts have risen for the long vacation.’’ 

‘¢ Which he proposes to spend at home, 
I hope,’’ the Dean said, amiably. ‘‘ Pray 
remember me to him and tell him that I 
shall always be glad to see him, if he 
thinks it worth while to call at the 
Deanery.’’ 

Canon Mayne looked greatly relieved. 

‘¢ Thank you very much,”’ he replied ; 
**T will not fail to deliver your kind 
message, which will be most welcome to 
Arthur, Iam sure. He was saying this 
morning that he would like to pay a 
round of visits to his friends here—and 
hereabouts.”’ 

The Dean inclined his head graciously 
and changed the subject. He appeared 
to have forgotten certain episodes in the 
past career of this rising young barrister, 
but his memory was not really so short, 
nor, when he reached home, did his 
countenance any longer wear an expres- 
sion of benignity. Indeed, since there 
gol 
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was nobody to hear him, he went the 
length of ejaculating, ‘‘ Bother the fel- 
low ! I wonder whether he has come down 
here on purpose to give me _ trouble 
again.”’ 

It did not, upon reflection, seem by 
any means improbable that he had ; more- 
over, there was a very fair chance, indeed, 
of his succeeding in his nefarious design. 
Decency, no doubt, ought to prevent, 
and perhaps would prevent, Ida from re- 
newing relations with him in these early 
days of her widowhood; but Ida was 
not altogether to be depended upon, and 
it was at least conceivable that she might 
be foolish and selfish enough to contract 
a second marriage which her father was 
hardly in a position to forbid. This was 
a very grievous thought, because it could 
not be supposed that old Mr. Chaine’s 
liberality to his son’s widow would be 
continued in the event of her becoming 
the wife of another man. 

Under these circumstances there could 
be little room for doubt as to the duty of 
paying a paternal visit to the White 
House, whither the good Dean accord- 
ingly bent his steps on the ensuing after- 
noon. His daughter received him and 
his platitudes in her customary spirit, 
which was not quite all that a fond parent 
could have desired it to be, but the Dean 
was very forbearing. Not until he had 
sat with her for a good half-hour did he 
remark, casually : 

‘*T hate discussions about money mat- 
ters ; still it is both wrong and foolish to 
neglect such things, and I confess, my 
dear child, that I sometimes feel a little 
anxious about your future. Is it the 
case that Mr. Chaine has made any ab- 
solute settlement upon you, or do you 
depend for your means of subsistence 
entirely upon his good will and pleas- 
ure ?”’ 

‘¢ He makes me the allowance that you 
know of,’’ answered Ida, ‘‘and he has 
promised to provide for me in his will. 
I don’t think you have any reason to feel 
anxious about me.’’ 

The Dean shook his head. ‘‘ Prom- 
ises,’’ said he, ‘‘are seldom uncondi- 
tional, and I have known instances of 
their having been broken even when they 
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have appeared to be so. As far as I am 
able to judge of Mr. Chaine’s character, 
I should doubt whether you could safely 
cross him in any way ; nor, indeed, could 
he fairly be blamed for casting you adrift 
in the event of your acting in such a 
manner as to displease him. I think, 
my dear, that, without being at all 
worldly or greedy, you would do well 


‘ always to bear in mind that your pros- 


pects are essentially precarious.’’ 

‘¢7] will bear it in mind,’’ answered 
Ida. ‘‘ Perhaps you have some particular 
reason for giving me this caution ?”’ 

The Dean disclaimed particular rea- 
sons, but as he had no wish to conceal 
the fact that such reasons existed, he pro- 
ceeded at once to mention Arthur 
Mayne’s return to the neighborhood. 
‘*Not,’’ he hastened to add, ‘that you 
are at all likely to meet the young man, 
for you are so seldom in St. Albyn’s, 
and, of course, he will understand that 
you do not care to admit visitors just 
now ; still I thought it best to prepare 
you for the possibility of your encoun- 
tering him by chance. An encounter of 
that kind might be awkward, you know, 
considering what took place prior to his 
departure, and I am sure you would pre- 
fer to avoid it.” 

He had fully expected to be told that 
she did not see why such an encounter 
should be awkward and that she had no 
desire to shrink from it, her reply, 
therefore, came upon him asan agreeable 
surprise. 

‘Tt would certainly rather not see 
him,’’ she said, hurriedly. ‘‘ I suppose, 
as you say, he isn’t very likely to call 
here; but if you could manage to give 
his father a hint that I don’t receive 
visits at present, I should be glad.’’ 

The Dean undertook to perform this 
commission discreetly, and went away 
comforted. Bygone events had justified 
him in regarding his daughter as a willful 
and wayward woman, but he now per- 
ceived with great thankfulness that she 
had sense enough to know on which side 
her bread was buttered. It is superfluous 
to add that he did not put things in so 
coarse and vulgar a way, only that was 
what he really meant when, on saying 
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his prayers before going to bed, he ex- 
pressed his gratitude to Heaven for having 
blessed him with a good and wise child. 

He would have been by no means so 
sure that he possessed that blessing, had 
he been capable of drawing the most 
ordinary deductions from feminine utter- 
ances. The reader, who is doubtless 
aware that women seldom or never mean 
what they say, will have surmised that 
Ida was above all things anxious to set 
her eyes once more upon the only man 
whom she had ever loved, and will not be 
surprised to hear that she honestly be- 
lieved herself anxious to keep out of his 
way. That his love for her must have 
been killed by her marriage she could not 
doubt ; that he might conceive it to be 
his duty to pay her a visit of commisera- 
‘tion was not improbable; and that it 
would be extremely painful and humili- 
ating to be pitied by him was the strong- 
est sentiment of which she was conscious. 
Consequently, for a week after she had 
received the news*from her father she 
took care to be out every afternoon, as 
well as to shun frequented paths, and 
why she should have returned home each 
evening with a feeling of bitter disap- 
pointment she really did not know. 

However, she could not carry self- 
deception quite so far as to repress a 
sudden leaping up of the heart when at 
length she was brought face to face with 
one whom she had done her very best to 
elude. It was no fault of hers that she 
came across Mr. Mayne, one evening, 
in a narrow lane, whence escape was im- 
possible ; and he must have been eager 
to convince her that it was also no fault 
of his, for he had no sooner shaken hands 
with her than he made haste to explain 
that he had only strolled out from St. 
Albyn’s for a country walk. 

‘IT should have paid my respects to 
you before this,’’ he added, quite com- 
posedly, ‘‘ but the Dean told my father, 
who told me, that you did not wish 
to be bothered.’’ 

Ida corrected him with frigid polite- 
ness. It was not a bother to her to see 
her acquaintances every now and then; 
but it must, of course, be a bother to 
them to come all the way out from St. 
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Albyn’s upon the chance of finding her 
at home, and as she had occupations in 
the neighborhood which filled up nearly 
the whole of her spare time, she had 
thought it best to intimate to those at a 
distance that they might regard them- 
selves as released from conventional 
courtesies, so far as she was concerned. 

Arthur Mayne replied that he could 
quite understand that ; yet, instead of ac- 
cepting his dismissal, he turned round 
and walked down the lane beside her. 
He was not at all embarrassed; he 
talked easily and fluently about subjects 
in which neither he nor his hearer were 
interested ; as far as could be gathered, 
he wished to convey the impression that 
he was content to let bygones be bygones. 
This attitude of his was naturally a great 
relief to Ida, and, lest he should make 
any mistake about the matter, she took 
some pains to let him see that she re- 
garded it as such. If he had forgotten 
certain youthful follies and differences, so 
much the better. She herself had not 
forgotten them, because she happened to 
have a retentive memory ; but it was, of 
course, an immense comfort to her to 
know that she might now, without risk of 
possible misconception, associate on 
friendly terms with one for whom she had 
always felt a sincere regard. This, or 
something equivalent to this, was what 
she was careful to explain to him while 
they paced, side by side, between the 
high banks and under the over-arching 
trees. She wasalso kind enough to make 
inquiries as to his progress in his 
profession, and to express her heart- 
felt satisfaction on being informed 
that he was really getting on remark- 
ably well. However, she cut him 
rather short when he, on his side, began 
to put a few tentative questions. 

‘“‘Oh! there is nothing to be said 
about me,’’ she answered; ‘‘I am like 
those happy nations whose history can’t 
be written. I eat, drink, and sleep, and 
I have no troubles—which is delightful. 
Now I must say good-bye. If you walk 
back about a hundred yards, and take the 
first turn to the left, you will hit off a 
foot-path which will take you straight to 
St. Albyn’s.”’ 
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‘«T believe I am to be dragged to an 
afternoon entertainment at Hatton Park 
next Thursday,’’ Arthur Mayne observed, 
as a sort of afterthought, on taking leave 
of her. ‘‘ MightI call, upon the chance 
of finding you at home, when I am re- 
leased ?”’ 

‘¢ Pray don’t trouble to go through 
that ceremony,”’ Ida replied ; ‘ it really 
isn’t necessary, and I’m afraid I can’t 
promise to be in at any given hour. I 
will take the will for the deed.’’ 

Nevertheless, she did chance to be 
at home when Mr. Mayne rang her 
door-bell on the day mentioned, and 
it is not unfair to assume that she 
would have been a good deal annoyed if 
he had failed to keep his promise. In 
the interim she had searched her heart 
and conscience to such good purpose that 
she was able to receive him as an old and 
valued friend ought to be received. The 
past was dead and buried—he was evi- 
dently sensible enough or fickle enough 
to recognize that—while, for her own 
part, she rejoiced to think that the ro- 
mance of her girlhood had come to an 
end without serious prejudice to any- 
body’s happiness. 

‘¢T am in luck,’’ he remarked, with 
a pleasant smile, as he took possession 
of the chair which she pushed forward 
for him. ‘I had so little hope of see- 
ing you to-day that I was driven, as the 
next best thing, to talk about you to the 
Miss Frasers, who couldn’t find words to 
praise you highly enough. They tell me 
that you are a sort of good fairy to the 
poor and the sick, and that the parish 
would go to rack and ruin if you ever 
left it.”’ 

‘*T believe it got on tolerably well 
before I came here,’’ answered Ida, 
‘¢and it will probably survive my death. 
The poor and the sick are more indebted 
to the Frazer girls than they are to me. 
Still I manage to help a little, and such 
as my help is, they may count upon hav- 
ing it as long as I live.’’ 


Such, in truth, was her expectation and 


intention. After the calamities which 
had befallen her, there could be nothing 
except a solitary existence to look for- 
ward to, nor anything to hope for be- 


yond peace and quietness, and the op- 
portunity of alleviating some of the mis- 
fortunes of others. She was not discon- 
tented, but she felt rather old—a great 
deal older, for example, than Arthur 
Mayne, who had the world before him, 
and a fine provision of health and talent 
wherewith to conquer the same. In 
talking to him she was pleased to adopt 
a quasi-maternal tone; she took it for 
granted that his whole heart was in his 
profession, that he was bent upon success 
and likely to achieve it; and if her man- 
ner was a shade more patronizing than 
he liked, he did not intimate that it was 
so. 
He behaved, in short, very well indeed 
—almost too well. Not the most remote 


allusion to either of the two dead men , 


whom he might have been pardoned for 
regarding as personal enemies escaped 
him ; never a word did he say which 
could be construed as expressing compas- 
sion for the forlorn state of the woman 
whom he had once loved; the Dean of 
St. Albyn’s might have heard the whole 
of his conversation and would only 
have been reassured by it. This being 
so, there was no need whatsoever to snub 
him when, on taking his leave, he begged 
permission to repeat his visit. 

**T shall always be glad to see you if 
you are out this way and inclined to look 
me up,’’ was Ida’s reply to this modest 
request. ‘* Only, as I told you before, I 
can’t undertake to say that I shall be in 
the house at any time between luncheon 
and dinner. I have a good many jobs of 
one kind and another to attend to, and 
so, Isuppose, have you, though this is 
the holiday season.’’ 

He did not contradict her, and did 
not call again for a week, during which 
time—as was only natural—she thought 
about hima great deal. He had changed ; 
in some respects, doubtless, he had im- 
proved ; he was better looking and better 
mannered than of yore, and she appre- 
ciated the delicacy which had restrained 
him from referring to her domestic sor- 
rows. Still the fact remained that he had 
changed ; and that, after all, is almost 
the worst offense of which one’s friends 
can possibly be guilty of. 
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‘¢To be sure, I have changed also,’’ 
reflected Ida, by way of excusing him. 
‘¢ We all change as time goes on, and we 
can’t help it, and I suppose it is just as 
well that we do. All the same, it seems 
strange that I should so completely have 
misread his character.’’ 

It would have been still more strange 
if she had interpreted his character cor- 
rectly ; for he was not quite the sort of 
man whom one: meets every day. The 
affections of the every-day sort of man 
can hardly be expected to survive such a 
shock as his had sustained by Ida’s mar- 
riage ; nor, even when they do so, are 
they likely to be held in check by com- 
mon sense and self-control. But Arthur 
Mayne was one of those quiet, steadfast 
fellows who very often secure what they 
want in the long run. He had done his 
best to forget the woman whom he loved ; 
but as he had not succeeded, his hopes 
had naturally revived when he had heard 
that she was once more free, and he was 
not such a fool as to ruin those hopes by 
precipitate action. His best chance, he 
was wise enough to perceive, lay in grad- 
ually accustoming her to his society. It 
would have been sheer insanity to begin 
making love to her within a few months 
of John Chaine’s tragic disappearance 
and death. > 

Reasoning thus, he absented himself 
from the White House for a whole week, 
and, when he did return thither, was as 
sober and commonplace in his conversa- 
tion as Mrs. John Chaine’s best friends 
could have desired him to be. It was 
Ida who, after a time, grew impatient of 
a reticence which ought not to exist be- 
tween friends, and who alluded of her 
own accord to the terrible events which 
had wrecked her life. : 

“‘You talk as though I were like the 
rest of the world,’’ she said abruptly to 
her visitor one afternoon. ‘It is kind 
of you to ignore the truth, and I am not 
ungrateful. But the truth, of course, is 
that, though I am not exactly to blame 
for what has happened, I shall have to 
suffer for it to my dying day, and that 
most people will always think me a little 
to blame for it.’’ 

‘¢T am quite sure that you were not in 


the least to blame,’’ Arthur Mayne af- 
firmed, emphatically. 

‘« That is absurd ! How can you know? 
In reality I was just so far to blame that 
when I saw that my husband was jealous 
without a cause, I didn’t trouble myself to 
reassure him. What he did was what I 
never for a moment imagined that he 
would dream of doing. Still, that is a 
poor excuse, and the punishment that has 
come upon me has been well deserved.”’ 

‘¢ What punishment ?’”’ the young bar- 
rister made so bold as to inquire. 

‘Ah, I understand what you mean, 
and the misfortune is that you are quite 
right. Iwas glad and thankful to hear 
of his death. I am living upon his money 
—or, at least, upon the money which 
would have been his—and I am delivered 
from a man who had become hateful to 
me. No wonder you ask what pun- 
ishment I have to complain of! Yet, if 
you will think a little longer, you will 
realize, perhaps, that the ordinary allow- 
ance of self-respect might be worth rather 
more to me than all the material comforts 
that I enjoy.’’ 

She spoke with unwonted warmth, and, 
indeed, meant every word that she said. 
Arthur Mayne, on his side, had much ado 
to keep himself from saying all that he 
meant. Nevertheless, he managed to ac- 
complish this and to be discreet as well 
as sympathetic. However, he did feel 
that the seal of silence had now been 
removed from his lips, and after the 
above colloquy, his style of conversa- 
tion with Ida became, as may well be 
imagined, at once more interesting and 
less disinterested. 

Fortunately, the Dean of St. Albyn’s, 
upon whom he did not deem it neces- 
sary to call, was unaware that he was 
in the, habit of going out for long after- 
noon walks, and that these were in- 
variably shaped toward the same point of 
the compass. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
ANOTHER FRIEND DEPARTS. 
- Ir is possible to be a Dean and to have 


written learned treatises, and at the same 
time to be rather a fool. This assertion, 
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many people will be unkind enough to 
say, stands in no need of being supported 
by examples; yet, for the benefit of 
those who fondly imagine that a digni- 
tary of the Church must of necessity be 
asage, it may be regretfully mentioned 
here that Dean Pemberton was not quite 
as wise as he looked. Had he been so, 
he would scarcely have flattered him- 
self that the caution which he had ad- 
dressed to his daughter and _ her satis- 
factory reply thereto sufficed to relieve 
him of all anxiety with regard to Arthur 
Mayne, nor, when Ida casually informed 
him that that young man had called 
upon her more than once, would he 
have jumped to the conclusion that there 
could ‘be no danger in visits so calmly and 
candidly confessed. 

As a matter of fact, there was (from 
the Dean’s point of view) considerable 
danger in them; but of this it is only 
fair to state that Ida herself was perfectly 
unconscious. She was not, perhaps, at 
all hours of the day and night un- 
conscious of the fact that her heart re- 
mained, as it always had remained, true 
to her first and only love ; still she pretty 
generally contrived to persuade herself 
that she had changed almost as much as 
he had, and that she was thankful to 
possess in him a friend who no longer 
wished to be anything more than her 
friend. If he had wished for anything 
more, he could not have had it—that 
was certain. Her punishment (as she 
had intended to imply when mention- 
ing it to him) consisted in her be- 
ing the widow of a murderer who might 
have been alive and prosperous, and in- 
nocent of crime but for her. It was ob- 
vious that a woman thus afflicted must 
bear her burden alone, and that, what- 
ever her future fate might be, it could 
. not be other than a solitary one. 

It was all the more likely to be so, be- 
cause Arthur Mayne’s avocations must, 
of course, soon take him away, because 
she did not make friends easily, and be- 
cause there really was no one in the neigh- 
borhood whom she ¢ared very much to 
see, unless, indeed, it might be her 
father-in-law. Between her and the old 
gentleman there had of late sprung up 
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an intimacy which was perhaps due to 
some unexpressed community of senti- 
ment—to a remorseful consciousness that 
one who had never been dear to either 
of them had met with little mercy at their 
hands. When Mr. Chaine came down to 
the White House alone, as he sometimes 
did, and sat for awhile with Ida, he 
avoided mentioning John’s name ; but 
every now and then he would make dis- 
tant allusions which she was able to in- 
terpret and to which, in the same vague 
fashion, see was able to respond. It 
would have been almost impossible for a 
man of his nature to admit, even to him- 
self, that he had ever been guilty of injus- 
tice ; but he was saddened by occasional 
memories of the unvarying harshness 
with which he had treated the son who 
was dead and gone, and probably he had 
some comforting sense of making repara- 
tion to him, as well as to his widow, by 
those visits and those half confidences. 
That he owed reparation to Ida, he did 
not mind saying openly; because, for 
one thing, it was more his misfortune 
than his fault that such should be the 
case, and, for another, he had dealt with 
her as handsomely and liberally as he, 
knew how. -He had not told her, nor 
could she possibly ask him, the precise 
arrangements that he had made on 
her behalf; but she had been given to 
understand that the White House would 
be hers for life. This provision, no doubt, 
would be made subject to the customary 
conditions: Ida was quite of one mind 
with the Dean in assuming that re-mar- 
riage on her part would necessarily cancel 
it. That, however, was of no conse- 
quence, since a second marriage ap- 
peared to her as utterly out of the 
question as she was sure it must appear 
to the testator. 

Now it came to pass, one afternoon, 
that old Mr. Chaine, who had been sit- 
ting beside her for some little time, sud- 
denly made a speech which astonished 
her beyond measure. 

‘¢My dear,’’ said he, “you are a 
young woman, you are in excellent 
health, and humanly speaking, you may 
expect to be in this world twice as 
long as you have already lived. Look- 
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ing forward into the future, I cannot but 
recognize the probability of your marry- 
ing again, and I think I ought to tell 
you before I die that, in my opinion, 
you would do well and wisely to form 
fresh ties and interests for yourself. It 
seems to me that a woman who has 
neither husband nor children is almost 
as badly off as a man who has no pro- 
fession.’’ 

‘‘T don’t feel like that about it,’’ an- 
swered Ida, coloring a little; ‘‘ my life 
is practically over—at all events, my 
youth is—and it would not be possible 
for me to make a fresh start. One can’t 
obliterate the past.’’ 

‘¢ That would naturally be your present 
feeling ; but a few years hence you will 
. find that the past is growing dim, and 
what I wish you to understand is that, so 
far as I can make you free, you will be 
free to form new plans for the future. I 
mean that the money which I have be- 
queathed to you will be yours absolutely 
to do what you like with. This house 
will only be yours during the term of 
your widowhood, because I did not 
think it fair to my successors to leave any 
part of ,the property away from them 
permanently, but your legacy will not be 
much larger than what you would have 
been entitled to expect under your hus- 
band’s will, so that you need not feel 
any scruple about accepting it. It should 
bring you in one thousand five hundred 
pounds a year or thereabouts. You will 
think me unfeeling, I am afraid, for using 
such plain language upon a subject which 
can hardly have entered into your 
thoughts as yet; my excuse is that I may 
not have another opportunity of doing 
so, and that I am anxious to spare you 
misgivings which might have troubled 
you later, if I had held my peace.’’ 

‘¢ You are very good to me,’’ said Ida, 
gratefully, for she was touched by the old 
man’s kindness, though it did not in any 
degree modify her own determination. 

‘*No,’’ he answered; ‘‘I have done 
no more for you than it was my duty to 
do. IwishI could be sure that I had 
done my duty also to others! I have 
tried to do right ; but in these last days 
of my life I sometimes doubt and fear— 
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well, all things will soon be made clear 
to me; for I have very nearly done with 
this present world. Did it ever occur to 
you, Ida, to wonder what will happen to 
us all the moment after death ?’’ 

“Oh! yes ; I suppose that has occurred 
to everybody,’’ Ida replied. 

‘¢One would think so; yet in reality 
few people care to speculate upon the 
unknown and the unknowable. For my 
own part, I have been content to perform 
what appeared to be my daily duties and 
to leave the future to my Creator ; still, 
now that I am upon the very brink of 
eternity, I find myself alittle uneasy and 
bewildered. The Popish doctrine of 
purgatory would explain away many diffi- 
culties, but there is no warrant for it— 
no Scriptural warrant whatsoever.’’ 

She divined that he was thinking of 
his son rather than of himself, and to 
comfort him she said : 

‘We can’t tell who are sinners and 
who are not. All sorts of crimes which 
seem unpardonable to us may not really 
be worse than our own little ordinary 
shortcomings.”’ 

He bent his head, smiling faintly. 

‘¢ That may well be so,’’ he answered. 
‘‘ Let us forgive and forget then, as we 
hope that our sins also may be forgiven 
and forgotten.’’ 

The sentiment, or rather the manner 
of its expression, was in curious contrast 
with the rules in accordance with which 
this stern moralist had lived, but, indeed, 
he was not at all like himself that day, 
and when Ida took his arm presently to 
help him out to his carriage, she could 
not help asking him whether he was feel- 
ing ill. 

‘« Not so much ill, my dear, as dying,”’ 
he replied. ‘‘I couldn’t explain exactly 
what my sensations are ; only for the last 
week or more I have known that my end 
was at hand. The doctor came to see me 
yesterday, and I am sure that he knows 
it, too, though he assured Lady Elizabeth 
that there was nothing the matter. I am 
glad to have had this little talk with you. 
Don’t forget what I have said, and don’t 
let any one persuade you, when the time 
comes, that I didn’t mean it all.’’ 

At a later period these farewell words 
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of Mr. Chaine’s recurred to Ida’s memory 
and caused her to wonder whether 
he had not possessed a somewhat clearer 
insight into the character of his heir than 
he had cared to avow, but for the mo- 
ment she paid little heed to them. What 
her mind was full of as she turned back 
into the house was the old. man’s gene- 
rosity and consideration for her. He 
had had no particular reason to love her, 
he might even have been justified in har- 
boring a grudge against her, yet he had 
been, upon the whole, the best friend 
that she had ever had, and tears came 
into her eyes at the thought that she was 
about to lose him. 

For, notwithstanding the wonderful 
rally that he had made and the doctor’s 
assertion that there was nothing the mat- 
ter with him, Mr. Chaine was evidently 
within sight of death. Even before he 
had mentioned his own presentiment, 
Ida had been struck by the mental and 
physical change which had come over 
him, and it was therefore no surprise to 
her when she: was summoned to Chaine 
Court on the following day by a groom 
who had ridden over in hot haste to an- 
nounce that the Squire had been taken 
seriously ill. 

‘IT couldn’t rightly say what ’tis 
m’m,’’ was the man’s reply to her = in- 
quiry. -‘‘ But I did hear tell as.’twas 
some sort o’ seizure. Mr. Wilfrid was 
telegraphed for last night, and come 
down by the first train this mornin’. 
’Tis a bad job, m’m, I’m afeared.’’ 

Well, all depends upon what may be 
considered to be a bad job. Such of us 
as possess singing-voices are wont to sigh 
for the Heavenly Jerusalem on most Sun- 
days of the year, when we lend our valu- 
able aid to the choir in a musical render- 
ing of those astonishing poetical com- 
positions known as hymns, and the death 
of an old and careworn man ought not, 
one would think, to be regarded precisely 
in the light of a calamity. Yet, it may 
very well be that Mr. Chaine (who firmly 
believed himself destined to reach an 
abode of eternal happiness) was in no 
greater hurry than other people to set out 
for those undiscovered scenes. At all 
events, he had to undertake the quest, as 


we all must sooner or later, and perhaps 
it was no bad thing for him or for those 
about him that he was likely to enter 
upon it in a state of unconsciousness. 

When Ida arrived at Chaine Court she 
was met by Wilfrid, who had assumed a 
demeanor of gravity suitable to the oc- 
casion, and who said: 

‘« It is a question of hours now, I am 
sorry totell you. The doctor is here, and 
has kindly promised to stay until the 
end ; but there is nothing more to be 
done. Of course we were more or less 
prepared for this, still it has come more 
suddenly than we expected.”’ 

Ida went into the dying man’s room, 
where Lady Elizabeth was seated, weep- 
ing helplessly. ‘Two old servants were 


also present, and were also crying. These . 


had some right and reason to be sorrow- 
ful, for authority was passing into fresh 
hands; and who can tell how a new 
master may think fit to deal with his de- 
pendents? But the doctor, who stood 
by the bedside listening to the slow, 
laborious breathing of the old man, 
glanced furtively at his watch from time 
to time, and probably hoped that he 
might not be detained much longer. His 
unspoken wish was doubtless echoed by 
Wilfrid, and also in some degree by Ida, 
who could only hold Lady Elizabeth’s 
hand and regret her incapacity to say 
anything worth saying. One of the 
greatest inconveniences connected with 
the body to which we are bound is the ex- 
treme difficulty which we generally ex- 
perience in getting rid of it. 

Poor old Mr. Chaine, having a strong 
constitution, could neither obtain his own 
release nor release those who were wait- 
ing for it until after sunset. But at 
length the doctor bent over him for a 
moment, stepped back and whispered a 
few words to one of the servants, where- 
upon Ida rose and withdrew noiselessly, 
followed by her brother-in-law. 

She was naturally a good deal moved ; 
so that Wilfrid’s first words jarred upon 
her nerves and shocked her. 

‘You must be famishing,’’ he said. 
‘¢ Won’t you come down to the dining- 
room and have something to eat before 
you go?”’ 
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‘¢T am not at all hungry, thank you,”’ 
she answered. ‘‘ And I would rather 
stay, if I can be of any use.”’ 

‘“‘Oh! I don’t think you could do 
much good by staying ; my mother will 
be all right as soon as she has had a com- 
fortable cry. I will let you know if she 
wishes to see you; but I dare say the 
best plan will be to leave her to herself 
until after the funeral. Are you sure you 
won’t have a glass of wine and a bis- 
cuit ?”’ 

He looked almost jubilant. As a 
matter of fact, he felt so; and it was 
either a failing or a virtue of his that he 
was not clever at dissimulation in cases 
where his own immediate interests did 
not seem to require that he should dis- 
semble. Yet, if he had only known it, 
it might possibly have been to his interest 
to conciliate his sister-in-law, who turned 
away from him in silent disgust, and bent 
her steps homewards, wondering by what 
strange fatality it had come to pass that 
Mr. Chaine, a chivalrous, scrupulous 
gentleman in his narrow way, had been 
afflicted with sons who displayed neither 
chivalry nor scruples, nor even that 
common decency of behavior which is 
the outward sign of a gentleman. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
THE NEW BROOM. 


Op Mr. Chaine’s body was deposited 
beside those of his forefathers in the 
family vault with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance which belonged to his station. 
It is usual in these days to express a wish 
that one’s funeral obsequies may be con- 
ducted as unexpensively and unostenta- 
tiously as possible, and it is also usual, 
on the part of the survivors, to disregard 
that wish, so that, upon the whole, per- 
haps the best plan is to say nothing about 
it. Mr. Chaine, at all events, had said 
nothing about it, and consequently the 
inheritor of his estate, though a man of 
frugal mind, recognized the necessity of 
doing things upon a handsome and liberal 
scale. Relations, near and far, were 
duly summoned to attend the ceremony ; 
the tenantry were given to understand 
that their presence would be expected, 
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and the St. Albyn’s undertaker received 
instructions to make every preparation 
that might, in his judgment, be deemed 
adequate to the occasion. 

‘¢ After all,’’ thought Wilfrid to him- 
self, ‘this kind of thing must be re- 
garded as a sort of social legacy duty. 
It’s infernal nonsense, and one doesn’t ex- 
actly enjoy being robbed all round ; still it 
would be a mistake to start by acquiring 
a character for stinginess, and the legacy 
is there—a solid consolation for the sor- 
rowful and the bereaved.’’ 

The legacy, no doubt, was there—he 
saw it all around him when he took his 
place, as chief mourner, in the imposing 
procession which wound its slow way 
from Chaine Court toward the gray, 
weather-beaten tower of the parish church, 
whence the tolling of a cracked bell gave 
notice to the outer world that one more 
Chaine had gone to his eternal home— 
but what he was thinking of uneasily, as 
he paced, with bowed head, behind the 
coffin, was that the disposition which the 
dead man had made of his personal prop- 
erty was as yet a matter of absoluté un- 
certainty. With the payment ofa large 
jointure he must, of course, expect to be 
saddled; but what about Mrs. John 
and her equitable, if not legal claims? 
Wilfrid did most sincerely hope that his 
father had not been guilty of that kind 
of generosity which hardly merits the 
name of generosity, since it can only be 
carried into effect at the expense of other 
people. 

He looked grave and melancholy and 
altogether respectable when he knelt in 
the little church, and when he stood, 
afterward, at the entrance of the vault, 
where Lady Elizabeth and Ida, in their 
deep mourning robes, had stationed 
themselves ; but a rite which saddens and 
softens most of us did not appeal to him, 
for the simple reason that he was not 
listening to it. He scarcely believed in 
the immorality of the soul; he did not 
believe at all in the resurrection of the 
body ; his feeling was that the deceased 
had had his fair share of the good things 
of this world ; he was eager to have done 
with conventional tributes to the past, to 
give his attention to the present, and to 
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find out what sort of a prospect there was 
for the future. 

As soon as the ceremony was at an end, 
he touched Ida on the elbow and whis- 
pered : ‘* You will come back to the house 
with my mother, I suppose, won’t you? 
You may as well be present at the read- 
ing of the will.’ 

‘«T will come if Lady Elizabeth wants 
me,’’ answered Ida, drawing back a step 
—for the whole scene had produced an 
impression upon her which it had failed 
to produce upon him, and she was re- 
pelled by the heartlessness of his manner 
even more than by his words—‘‘I don’t 
think there can be any necessity for me 
to hear the will read, though.’’ 

‘*There is no question of necessity ; 
but I should think it might probably in- 
terest you. However, pray do just as 
you feel inclined.’’ 

Ida’s personal inclinations would have 
prompted her to go straight home. She 
knew that she had been sufficiently pro- 
vided for, and was not curious, at the 
moment, to learn what provision had 
been made for others. Still it was im- 
possible to refuse the request of Lady 
Elizabeth, who presently took her by*the 
arm and led her out to the carriage 
which had brought them both to the 
church, saying: 

‘* My dear, I want you to see me through 
the next hour, if you will. Neither you 
nor I know yet what income we have to 
count upan, and Wilfrid thinks we ought 
to hear all about it. Most likely he is 
right, and I dare say it won’t take very 
long.”’ 

As a matter of fact, it did take rather 
a long time, for Mr. Chaine’s will filled 
as many folio-pages as a careful and con- 
scientious family lawyer had been able to 
devote to it. The framer of this monu- 
mental specimen of legal literature read 
his work aloud in the library toa tolerably 
large circle of listeners, most of whom 
had only a vague idea of what he was 
talking about. The one thing that 
seemed evident was that the deceased 
gentleman must have lived well within 
his income; for there was an intermin- 
able list of charities to which he be- 
queathed sums varying from fifty to five 


hundred pounds. Ida soon ceased to 
lend an attentive ear to the lawyer’s 
monotonous droning; but Lady Eliza- 
beth, who had been weeping discon- 
solately since daybreak, and who was in 
truth as disconsolate as her nature would 
permit her to be, retained sufficient pos- 
session of her faculties to follow him more 
or less accurately and heaved a sigh of 
relief when it became clear to her that, 
so far as she was concerned, her dear hus- 
band had done the right thing. Whether 
he had done the right thing as regarded his 
daughter-in-law was, however, a question 
which admitted of two opinions. The 
White House until death or re-marriage, 
and forty thousand pounds down !— it 
certainly did sound a trifle extravagant. 
And if that was Lady Elizabeth’s view, 
it was still more the view of her son, 
whose jaw dropped and who had much 
ado to swallow down the bad words which 
found their way to the tip of his tongue. 
Forty thousand pounds, in addition to 
all that money so senselessly squandered 
upon charities !—oh ! hang it all ! 

Wiltrid did not confine himself to in- 
wardly hanging it all, he used much 
more forcible unuttered language. Never- 
theless he preserved a calm, albeit chas- 
tened exterior, and it was the subject of 
general remark that he behaved uncom- 
monly well under circumstances, which, as 
everybody felt, must be somewhat trying 
for him. When the relations had taken 
their leave and had been dispatched to 
the railway-station, he approached his 
mother and Ida, saying with a smile : 

‘*T don’t know whether you under- 
stood the meaning of all that legal gib- 
berish.”’ 

‘¢Oh! yes,’’ answered Lady Elizabeth, 
‘*T think so. It was much what your 
dear father always led me to expect, and 
he seems to have been guided entirely by 
custom and precedent.”’ 

Wilfried glanced at Ida, who remained 
silent, before he rejoined : 

“¢ Well, I don’t know about precedent ; 
the circumstances, you see, are unprece- 
dented. The White House, I believe, 
has always hitherto been considered as a 
dower-house, and I don’t recollect any 
previous instance of so large a sum as 
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forty thousand pounds being left to any 
member of the family. Still I have no 
doubt that my father meant to act justly, 
and I hope that, when we have looked 
into his affairs, we shall find ourselves 
with a sufficient sum in hand to pay all 
bequests.”’ 

‘¢' You may be quite sure of that,’’ re- 
turned Lady Elizabeth, with a touch of 
resentment. ‘‘ Your father would never 
have thought of disposing of money which 
was not in his possession to dispose of. 
As for me, I knew all along that I should 
not inherit the White House. If John 
had lived, it would have been assigned to 
you, I believe.”’ 

Wilfrid nodded and presently changed 
the subject, merely remarking : 

‘*T am glad that you are both satisfied ; 
I wasn’t sure that you would be.’’ 

Ida, for her part, was not quite sure 
that she was satisfied, now that her atten- 
tion had been drawn in that marked 
manner to the exceptional liberality with 
which she had been treated. Was it, 
after all, fair that she should take so much 
from a family to which she was allied by 
no tie of consanguinity ? She saw plainly 
enough that Wilfrid did not think it fair, 
and before she went away she found an 
opportunity of telling him that she had 
no wish to despoil anybody. 

‘‘T am afraid,’’ said she, while he was 
conducting her through the hall, ‘that 
Mr. Chaine’s will makes me more of a 
burden upon you and Lady Elizabeth 
than I ought to be. If that is so, you 
must understand that I would much 
rather resign a part of what he has given 
me. I know nothing about these matters ; 
but I know that I can live upon a very 
small income, and that it would be no 
pleasure to me to be made rich at your 
expense. I suppose a will must be obeyed, 
only there is nothing to prevent me from 
handing the greater part of what I shall 
receive back to you or your mother, is 
there ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing in the world,’’ answered 
Wilfrid, smiling, ‘‘ except the force of 
public opinion—which may be regarded 
as invincible. You are very kind; but 
we can no more accept money from you 
than we could have allowed you to starve, 
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if your name hadn’t appeared in the will. 
And really I have no idea what the 
amount of my father’s personal property 
is; it is possible that forty thousand 
pounds may not make so large a hole in 
it as I should have imagined. To speak 
frankly, I. think he went a little beyond 
what is usual in leaving the White House 
to you; but, under the conditions he has 
named, that must revert to us eventually 
and may, for anything that I know to the 
contrary, revert to us very soon.”’ 

There was a certain veiled suggestion 
of impertinence in the last words which 
made the blood rise to Ida’s cheeks and 
caused ‘her to bid her brother-in-law fare- 
well somewhat curtly. Yet what he had 
said was not without effect upon her sub- 
sequent meditations, nor could she help 
perceiving that, if at any time she should 
feel disposed to marry again, she would 
not only injure nobody by so doing, but 
would confer a positive benefit upon at 
least one individual. And why should 
she not marry a second time? Mr. 
Chaine had foreseen and approved of the 
contingency ; assuredly she owed no vow 
of perpetual widowhood to. John’s 
memory ; the sole obstacle was the rather 
important one that the only man whom 
she could ever think of marrying had no 
intention of asking her to be his wife. 
She was persuaded that he had no such 
intention, and she was angry with herself 
for having speculated, even in that vague 
fashion, upon an event which could never 
come to pass. ‘‘ There is no help for it,”’ 
she murmured, disconsolately, as she went 
to bed that night; ‘‘of course, they 
couldi’t accept money from me, and, of 
course, I shall have to inherit this house 
till the end of my days. It will be just 
like me to live to a hundred and keep 
two generations out of their own !”’ 

But she was to some extent reassured 
on the following day by a visit from Lady 
Elizabeth, whose spirits had revived, and 
who candidly avowed that nothing would 
have induced her to dwell in a dower- 
house, had such a residence been placed 
at her disposal. 

‘¢ Between ourselves, my dear,’’ the 
old lady said, ‘“‘I have always rather 
hated the country. What I mean to do 
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now is'to look out for a small house in 
Mayfair, where my friends can come and 
see me and where I shall be what the 
French call dans le mouvement. ‘This 
world is all a fleeting show,’ as the hymn 
so truly says ; still there is no crime that 
I know of in looking on at the show, and 
I feel that I am fitted by nature to play 
the part of a benevolent spectator. If 
my rent isn’t too high, I dare say I shall 
manage to toddle off to Cannes or some 
such place for the winter, and I shall con- 
tinue to subscribe to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society and the other admirable 
undertakings which I have made a point 
of supporting for so many years. I don’t 
profess to be a saint, but I am a harmless 
sort of sinner when all’s said and done.’’ 

It was evident that Lady Elizabeth had 
already overcome her grief sufficiently to 
take an almost childish delight in her 
liberty, and it was also happily evident 
that she entertained no sort of grudge 
against her daughter-in-law. She was not 
precisely devoted to Ida, who was rather 
too cold and reserved to suit her taste ; 
but it was a matter of absolute necessity 
for her to impart her wishes and plans to 
somebody, and if Ida had no other merit, 
she was at least a fairly good listener. 

Thus it came to pass that Mrs. John 
Chaine’s presence was requested and re- 
quired every afternoon at the Court, and 
that she was made the recipient of certain 
confidences which angered without sur- 
prising her. Not that Lady Elizabeth 
had any complaint to make of Wilfrid— 
she said he was most considerate and 
anxious to be of assistance to her in the 
management of her affairs—only it*trans- 
pired that he had no notion of offering 
her a home, and that he had even asked 
her to fix some date on which it would be 
convenient to her to remove her‘personal 
belongings. 

‘«T think he wants to put the house in 
order and get some painting and paper- 
ing done,’’ the old lady explained, with 
pathetic eagerness to exculpate the new 
owner. ‘‘It is quite right and natural 
that he should, and he can’t set to work 
so long as I am here and so long as the 
servants will persist in coming to me for 
orders.”’ 
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Nevertheless, she could not quite con- 
ceal the fact that she felt a little hurt. 
‘‘T would take myself off to-morrow,”’ 
she declared, ‘‘if I didn’t think that I 
am really of some use to him by staying 
on for a time. After all, a bachelor 
doesn’t know how to keep house, and one 
can hardly trust a housekeeper to make 
him comfortable.’’ 

‘Of course not,’’ agreed Ida. “I 
must say I should have thought that while 
he remained unmarried—’’ 

‘Oh! he won’t remaia unmarried 
long,’’ interrupted Lady Elizabeth ; ‘‘ he 
couldn’t if he would, you know— it’s out 
of the question in his position. At one 
time I was in hopes that he was taking a 
fancy to my young friend Violet Stanton, 
who, by the way, came to see me yester- 
day ; but he doesn’t seem to’ have trou- 
bled himself much about her in London, 
and, as far as I can make out, my niece, 
Anne Hartlepool, with whom she has 
been staying, has been trying to make an- 
other match for her. However, it is quite 
upon the cards that Wilfrid may make 
amends for past neglect now. _ I shall be 
glad if he does, because Violet is a nice 
sort of girl, besides being pretty. Don’t 
you think so ?”’ 

Ida certainly thought Miss Stanton 
pretty, but was hardly well enough ac- 
quainted with her to say whether she was 
nice or not. At the same time, it ap- 
peared to her probable that the girl was 
far too nice to become the wife of Wil- 
frid Chaine ; and she was confirmed in 
this opinion a few days later, when she 
found her drinking tea with Lady Eliza- 
beth, and when, after half an hour or so 
of general conversation, the young lady 
obligingly offered to drive her home. 

Violet, on her side, had always enter- 
tained a strong feeling of interest and 
curiosity, not unmixed with admiration, 
for Ida Chaine; so that the two women 
were no sooner seated, side by side, in 
the pony-cart, than the younger began to 
make remarks of a leading character. 
There is never any difficulty about intro- 
ducing a subject that you wish to discuss, 
because it really does not matter in the 
least whether you introduce it cleverly or 
clumsily, and Violet soon elicited from 
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her companion an emphatic and some- 
what unexpected condemnation of mari- 
ages de convenance. Considering that 
Mrs. John Chaine had undoubtedly made 
such a marriage, and that it had resulted, 
upon the whole, in the promotion of her 
worldly interests, it seemed rather strange 
that she should express herself so forcibly ; 
but Ida, who was thinking rather of her 
questioner’s case than of her own, was 
determined not to neglect an opportunity 
of speaking a word in season. 

‘¢T am quite certain,’’ said she, ‘‘ that 
a woman who puts herself up for sale in 
the marriage-market parts with her hap- 
piness as well as her self-respect. Lux- 
uries are pleasant things, it isn’t worth 
while to deny that; only, like all other 
pleasant things, they have their price, 
and the perpetual society of a man whom 
you don’t love, yet must pretend to love, 
is too long a price to pay for all the 
houses and horses and dresses in Eng- 
land.”’ 

‘¢T don’t see why there should be 
any need for pretense,’’ objected Violet. 
‘«T can understand that if one had ever 
been in love with anybody one might 
feel bound to pretend and believe, if one 
could, that one hadn’t changed; but 
there’s no reason why one shouldn’t start 
with a mutual agreement to put love out 
of the question.”’ 

‘« Except that no man would care to 
marry upon those terms. ‘There is sure 
to be love on one side, and sooner or later 
there is sure to be hate on both sides, un- 
less it is either returned or simulated. I 
thought as you do once; but I know 
better now.”’ 

This speech was followed by the pause 
which inevitably succeeds _half-con- 
fessions. Violet could only hold her 
peace, and Ida was not inclined to be 
more explicit. When the latter spoke 
again it was only to remark upon the 
want of kindly feeling which Wilfrid had 
displayed toward his mother and to ex- 
press her personal dislike for the man, 
whom she stigmatized as selfish and cal- 
culating. 

Violet did not take up the cudgels on 
his behalf. 

‘“‘Oh! I dare say he is much the 


same as other people,’’ she said, in- 
differently ; ‘‘we are all selfish, and 
we should simply be trodden under 
foot by our neighbors if we weren’t. 
Only of course some of us are hypo- 
crites and some are honest.”’ 

‘7 doubt whether Wilfrid is among 
the honest ones,’’ observed Ida, not 
caring to combat so rough-and-ready a 
classification of the human race. 

But she could not get the girl to betray 
any interest at all in the question of Wil- 
frid’s honesty, nor was she able, during 
the short time that their drive lasted, to 
discover what likelihood there was of 
Lady Elizabeth’s. hopes being fulfilled. 
What she did discover was that, for 
some reason or other, Violet Stanton 
was disposed to be influenced by her ; 
and she was glad of that, both because 
she was badly off for friends and be- 
cause she felt it to be nothing short of 
a sacred duty to preserve any fellow- 
creature whom it might be in her power 
to preserve from falling into such a fatal 
error as she herself had committed. Her 
parting words, therefore, took the form 
of an invitation, which was accepted 
with alacrity. 

‘*T should like awfully to come and 
see you sometimes, if I may,’’ Violet 
declared. ‘‘I have been wanting for 
ever so long to know you better; only 
I didn’t think you would particularly 
care to know me.”’ 

Thus was laid the foundation of a 
friendship which proved more lasting 
than the friendships of women are com- 
monly supposed to be. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
A CHANGE OF REGIMENTS, 


VIOLET STANTON, like a great many 
other people who behave with a certain 
show of audacity and independence, was 
constitutionally shy. In making friends 
with Mrs. John Chaine she had no in- 
tention of unbosoming herself or of seek- 
ing advice, and although the two ladies 
speedily became intimate, neither of 
them inquired or learnt much about the 
other during the ripening of their inti- 
macy. As for Sir Harvey Amherst, his 
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name was not so much as mentioned be- 
tween them. Violet, of course, was 
thinking about him pretty constantly, 
wondering how soon he would put in an 
appearance and what she should say to 
him when he did ; but her allusions to a 
subject which possessed considerable in- 
terest for her were so vague that Ida 
naturally misinterpreted them. The 
latter, perceiving what indeed was evi- 
dent enough, that her young friend con- 
templated an alliance recommended solely 
by sordid incentives, took it for granted 
that Wilfrid Chaine was the potential 
husband in question and wasted a good 
deal of time and eloquence in depreciat- 
ing that comparatively harmless person- 
age. It was chiefly about him that she 
discoursed while Violet sat beside her 
tea-table or accompanied her on her 
visits to the cottages of the poor, and 
she was not a little puzzled by the un- 
affected indifference with which her 
accusations against him were received. 

She was also constrained to feel some 
doubt as to the seriousness of Wilfrid’s 
intentions. He dropped in one after- 
noon when Violet happened to be with 
her, and although he was certainly atten- 
tive to Miss Stanton and looked at her in 
a way, which to- feminine eyes was un- 
questionably significant, it did not seem 
certain that his sentiments had reached 
a more decisive stage than that of mere 
admiration. He was, in fact, far more 
preoccupied with his personal projects and 
arrangements than a lover has any busi- 
nessto be. He was going away for a 
time, he said, in order that the house 
might be thoroughly cleaned up and ne- 
cessary repairs effected ; he hoped that 
during his absence Ida would do him the 
favor to send for any cut-flowers that she 
might want from the conservatories, and 
he graciously extended the same invita- 
tion to Miss Stanton. 

‘¢ Your mother is leaving you, then, I 
suppose ?’’ said Ida. 

‘¢ Yes; she is going to stay with some 
of her people for a time, and after that I 
believe she intends going abroad for the 
winter. There’s a lot of furniture be- 
longing to her which will have to be re- 
moved, and until that is out of the way 
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I sha’n’t be able to get things straight ; 
but I dare say I shall have managed to 
settle myself down more or less comfort- 
ably by the time that the hunting season 
begins. I hope to have the mingled 
pleasure and humiliation of being cut 
down by you before Christmas, Miss 


- Stanton.’’ 


‘‘It won’t be my fault if you are de- 
nied that treat,’’ returned Violet, ‘‘ and 
it isn’t my fault that I only possess one 
horse, while you, I suppose, will have 
half a dozen.”’ 

She remarked subsequently to her 
hostess that no hunting man would have 
made such a silly speech, and that she 
would believe more in Mr. Wilfrid 
Chaine’s sporting capabilities when she 
should have seen him go; but she did not 
concur in Ida’s denunciation of him for 
‘turning his mother out of doors.”’ 

‘¢T am very sorry that Lady Elizabeth 
is going,’’ she said; ‘‘she is a dear old 
thing, and I shall miss her. But I think 
she is quite right to lose no time in leav- 
ing a house which doesn’t belong to her 
any more. I should do just the same in 
her place.’’ 

Upon the whole, she appeared to sur- 
vey Wilfrid and his proceedings from an 
altogether detached point of view— 
which was the less surprising inasmuch as 
that was in truth her mental attitude with 
regard to him. She neither liked nor 
disliked the man whom Ida attacked so 
persistently ; she was seldom brought 
into contact with him, and his departure 
made no sort of difference in her life. 
The departure of Lady Elizabeth, which 
took place simultaneously with his, did 
make a difference, and when the time 
came to bid farewell to the kind-hearted 
old woman who had been so good a 
friend to her she shed a few irrepressible 
tears, but it will be readily understood 
that all her emotions were temporarily 
blunted by the thought of the crisis in 
her own life which she knew to be at 
hand, and that she had much the same 
difficulty in forgetting Sir Harvey Am- 
herst as we all have in forgetting an ob- 
stinate fit of toothache. The only cure 
for that troublesome ailment which can 
be confidently recommended is to have 
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the aching tooth extracted; but many 
people shrink from a remedy which they 
imagine to be almost as bad as the com- 
plaint, and it may be that not a few 
young ladies, situated as Violet was, 
would have hesitated, as she did, to re- 
lieve themselves of all further anxiety by 
the simple method of deciding to reject 
Sir Harvey. She, at all events, felt quite 
unable to come to an immediate decision 
one way or the other, nor was she dis- 
turbed by any news of her suitor, who in 
fact was still amusing himself quite con- 
tentedly in fashionable circles. 

The clerical society of St. Albyn’s al- 
ways affected to ignore the movements of 
the garrison, and was wont to assume an 
air of languid surprise on being informed 
that this regiment had arrived or that 
that had left the city. Nevertheless, as 
Mrs. Stanton would often say apologetic- 
ally, ‘‘ One really can’t help hearing 
things,’’ and so both she and her daugh- 
ter were duly apprised of the advent of 
the goth Hussars to replace the 22d, 
ordered abroad. ‘To Mrs. Stanton this 
was not an event af much importance, 
but it afforded a little pleasurable excite- 
ment to Violet, who remembered that she 
had the honor of being acquainted with 
a certain young lieutenant in that dis- 
tinguished corps, and that he had treated 
her somewhat cavalierly on the occasion 
of their last meeting. She was willing 
to pardon that rudeness of his (feeling 
that it had not been wholly without ex- 
cuse), and she determined to give him a 
kind and friendly welcome as soon as he 
should show his sense of what was due to 
her by calling to ask for it. 

But it seemed that the young man was 
either ignorant or deliberately neglectful 
of social obligations, for he abstained 
from paying his respects, although Violet 
soon found out that he had been at the 
White House and had even taken the 
liberty of talking about her there. 

‘¢ Hubert was here yesterday,’’ Ida told 
her, with a slightly amused look. ‘* What 
did you do to him in London to make 
him so angry with you ?’’ 

‘‘IT am sorry if I have offended 
him,’’ answered Violet, loftily; ‘* but 
my conscience doesn’t accuse me of hav- 


ing done anything worse than failing to 
notice his presence when he came to tea 
with Lady Hartlepool one afternoon. 

o doubt that was a dire affront ; still I 
dare say it won’t have done him much 
harm to be taught that he isn’t quite the 
only person in the world.’’ 

‘*QOh! he is aware—not to say pain- 
fully aware—of the existence of other 
persons,’’ returned Ida, laughing. ‘‘ He 
is aware, for instance, of the existence of 
a certain Sir Harvey Amherst, whom I 
am ashamed to say that I had never heard 
of until Hubert told me about him. I 
suppose I ought to have heard of him, too, 
since he represents a division of the 
county in Parliament.”’ 

‘¢ Sir Harvey Ambherst,’’ said Violet, 
without changing color, ‘‘is not only a 
member of Parliament but a reasonable, 
sensible being. I know him quite as well 
as I know Mr. Hubert Chaine ; but I am 
sure that it would never occur to him to 
think himself slighted if I happened to 
be talking to somebody else when he en- 
tered a room.”’ 

Ida laughed again and changed the 
subject. She saw now—it is not im- 
possible that she may have intended to 
see—how the land lay, and it was doubt- 
less due to her initiative that Mrs. and 
Miss Stanton were invited, two days later, 
to dine quite quietly with the Dean of St. 
Albyn’s. The Dean explained in his note 
that he only expected his daughter and 
one or two others. Owing to the recent 
loss which they had sustained, neither he 
nor she could entertain friends at present ; 
‘but he hoped that, if Mrs. Stanton had 
nothing better to do, she would kindly 
consent to join a very small family gath- 
ering. 

The gathering consisted of the Dean 
and Ida, Canon and Mrs. Pickersgill, 
Hubert Chaine, and an elderly bachelor 
parson who held a living in the neighbor- 
hood. Its composition did not appear to 
hold out much promise of hilarity ; but 
it probably served the purpose of its de- 
signer, inasmuch as it rendered a tem- 
porary partnership between Hubert and 
Violet inevitable. 

The chins of the young man and the 
young woman were alike raised toa high 
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level as they moved, arm in arm, toward 
the dining-room, and during the first ten 
minutes or so their intercourse was of an 
elaborately polite and formal character ; 
but at length Violet, who was not half as 
angry as he was, found this dignified de- 
meanor too irksome to be kept up, and 
asked him point-blank what was the 
matter with him. 

‘*You needn’t tell me that nothing 
is the matter,’’ she added, ‘‘ because I 
can’t believe that you would take such 
pains to be disagreeable about noth- 
ing.”’ 

‘«Am I disagreeable ?’’ returned Hu- 
bert, raising his eyebrows. ‘‘I thought 
I was only rather dull.’’ 

‘« It is the easiest thing in the world to 
be both. Now will you kindly tell me 
how I have incurred your displeasure ?’’ 

Of course he protested that she had 
done nothing of the sort, and of course 
he eventually gave her to understand by 
means of roundabout statements that her 
behavior in London had shocked and 
grieved him. Owing to the restrictions 
imposed by custom upon the exercise of 
free speech, it naturally took him rather 
a long time to make his meaning clear and 
to receive in return what he rightly took 
to be an assurance that his neighbor was 
not yet affianced to Sir Harvey Amherst ; 
but between soup and dessert that degree 
of mutual comprehension was arrived at, 
and a vast improvement had taken place 
in Hubert’s temper and spirits when 
Violet closed a discussion of a nature 
which she had more than once before 
held with him by remarking : , 

‘¢ Well, you and I are not of one mind 
about these matters, and when people are 
not of one mind it is only a waste of 
time and patience to argue. Let us try 
to find some subject upon which we do 
agree. Do you mean to come out cub- 
bing with us this autumn ?”’ 

‘‘ Rather !’’ answered Hubert, with a 
brightened countenance. ‘I'd sooner 
lose a month in the middle of the season 
than miss the cub-hunting—especially if 
you come out. Don’t you mind getting 
up in the dark ?”’ 

“If I did, I should get precious 
little hunting at any time of the year. 


Besides, I should do it for the sake of 
my horse even if I didn’t do it for my 
own. I am convinced that nothing is 
so good for a horse as getting him into 
good, hard condition by the beginning 
of the season. If you don’t go to work 
with him by degrees the chances are that 
you will have him on the sick-list at the 
very time when you need him most.’’ 

Hubert had sundry countervailing 
considerations to put forward, and both 
he and his interlocutor became so en- 
grossed in a topic which might possibly 
not be found engrossing by the general 
reader that they eagerly resumed it the 
moment that they met again in the draw- 
ing-room after dinner. For the time 
being they almost forgot that they be- 
longed to opposite sexes, and quite forgot 
that a few hours earlier they had had no 
intention of ever making friends again. 

Other people, meanwhile, were fully 
alive to phenomena which, as all ex- 
perience shows, only admit of one inter- 
pretation. Mrs. Pickersgill had her eye 
upon them, and Mrs. Pickersgill would 
have had something,to say about them 
both, but for the unlucky circumstance 
that she was seated beside Violet’s 
mother. As the good lady could hardly 
point out to Mrs. Stanton what a very 
vulgar style of flirtation her daughter 
had seen fit to adopt, she was fain to con- 
sole herself by lamenting the indiscreet 
and almost indecent behavior of her 
hostess. 

‘¢ Of course you have heard about her 
and youg Mayne,”’ she said. 

Mrs. Stanton had heard nothing, but 
intimated that she would not object to 
receiving any information that might be 
vouchsafed to her. 

‘Oh! there’s no concealment about 
it,’ the other old lady returned; ‘I 
must say for Mrs. Chaine that she has a 
fine contempt for public opinion. The 
young man is at her house almost every 
day, and really one feels that, for the sake 
of her own reputation, the sooner she 
announces her engagement the better. 
We all know what her motives were for 
marrying that unfortunate husband of 
hers, and we all know that she threw over 
Arthur Mayne in the first instance; so 
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that her cynicism can’t be called alto- 
gether surprising. Still I do think it 
would have shown better feeling to wait 
just a little longer. There is something 
so shockingly callous in marrying at the 
earliest opportunity upon the dead man’s 
money—especially when you remember 
what the circumstances were which drove 
him, as one may say, to his death !”’ 

‘* But he was killed by an accident, 
wasn’t he ?’’ asked Mrs. Stanton. 

‘*So they say! the details have been 
kept rather suspiciously quiet. But 
whether he died by his own hand or not, 
there is no getting over the facts that his 
widow has been left very well off, and 
that he would have been alive now if her 
conduct had not goaded him into com- 
mitting an act of insanity. As for poor 
young Mayne, one can only pity him and 
hope that he may be more fortunate than 
his predecessor.”’ 

Mrs. Stanton was not more ill-natured 
than other old women and not half as ill- 
natured as some ; but she was immensely 
interested in other people’s business, and 
this frequently caused her to neglect her 
own. Consequently she spent a pleasant 
evening and was troubled by no anxiety 
with regard to her daughter, whom Mrs. 
Pickersgill, on the other hand, perceived 
to be in a fair way toward getting into 
serious trouble. But Mrs. Pickersgill, to 
besure, had always foreseen that a girl who 
had been allowed, as Violet Stanton had 
been, to run wild would get into serious 
trouble sooner or later. 

‘¢ Tt will come to this,’’ she told her 
husband, after they had taken their leave, 
‘‘that I shall be obliged to strike the 
Stantons’ name off our invitation list, I 
try to make every allowance that I can; 
but it doesn’t do for us to forget that we 
live in a garrison town, and certainly 
it would never do for us to permit gar- 
rison manners to be exhibited in our 
garden.”’ 

Ignorant of the awful doom with which 
she was threatened, Violet went home in 
very good spirits and remarked casually 
to her mother : 

‘¢ You will have to come and look on 
at a polo match to-morrow. You won’t 
enjoy watching the game; but you will 


enjoy meeting your friends, because 
everybody is to be there, and I promised 
Mr. Chaine that we would be among the 
spectators.”’ 

‘«Are you quite sure that everybody 
is going, my dear ?’’ inquired Mrs. Stan- 
ton ; for she was in a constant state of 
nervous alarm lest she should be caught 
doing something that everybody else 
didn’t do. 

‘‘ Well, the Dean is going,’’ answered 
Violet, ‘‘and so is Mrs. Chaine. Ifthat 
isn’t enough to give an air of respecta- 
bility to the proceedings, I don’t know 
what is.’’ 

After what she had heard that evening, 
Mrs. Stanton was not quite so sure as to 
the value of Ida’s patronage, and she ob- 
served that it was rather soon for any 
member of the Chaine family to appear 
at public entertainments ; still the Dean 
was, of course, a tower of strength. 
Moreover, she had been informed of the 
candidature of Sir Harvey Amherst; so 
that she was free from any dread of so 
hopeless a detrimental as Hubert. 

The result of this somewhat exag- 
gerated sense of security on Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s part was that she duly escorted her 
daughter, on the following afternoon, to 
the field adjoining the barracks; and 
very glad she was to see that the army 
was, for once, in full enjoyment of the 
benevolent patronage of the Church. 
The apron and gaiters of the Dean were 
flanked by those of Bishop Jenkinson ; 
the Honorable Mrs. Jenkinson was seated 
in state beneath an awning, with Ida 
Chaine on her right hand and Mrs. Pick- 
ersgill on her left; the county families 
had sent representatives ; in short, every- 
thing tended to show that the meeting 
was a select and aristocratic one. And 
when Mrs. Stanton had been introduced 
to the colonel of the regiment, who 
found a chair for her close behind Mrs. 
Jenkinson’s, she felt quite glad that she 
had come. 

‘¢ This is much better than one of those 
horrid cricket matches, where one is ex- 
pected to like rubbing shoulders with the 
butcher and the baker and the candle- 
stick-maker,’’ she whispered to Violet, 
who returned, placidly : 
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“*T told you you would enjoy your- 
self.’’ 

Violet also proposed and expected to 
enjoy herself. She knew very little about 
polo; but she knew almost as much as 
she thought she knew about horseman- 
ship, and it was a satisfaction to her to 
notice with what skill and judgment Hu- 
bert rode his clever little pony. A place was 
assigned to her beside Ida, whose atten- 
tion she drew to certain niceties of hand- 
ling which might otherwise have failed 
to be apparent to the uniformed mind, 
and who, for half an hour, derived a 
good deal of quiet amusement from not- 
ing the circumstance that all Miss Stan- 
ton’s criticisms on the game bore refer- 
ence to one player. 

Now, nobody will think of denying 
that accidents may occur to the best of 
riders, and that the wisest of ponies, if 
wheeled round abruptly, is liable to slip 
up and come down; consequently there 
was nothing surprising or discreditable in 
the fact that, after a time, both Hubert 
and his mount had a rather nasty tumble. 
Ida half rose from her seat, drawing in 
her breath ; but Violet said, calmly, ‘Oh! 
that’s nothing,’’ and remained unmoved 
until she saw that, although the pony had 
scrambled on his legs again, Hubert still 
lay where he had fallen. Then she turned 
pale and, gripping her neighbor’s arm 
with unconscious violence, asked in an 
awestruck whisper, ‘‘ Has he broken his 
neck ?”’ 

There was not much use in putting 
such a question to Ida; but, regardless 
of what the assembled company might 
think of her, she ran down a minute or 
two later to put it to the regimental sur- 
geon, who happened to be upon the spot, 
and who was assisting to remove the in- 
jured man. _ By this precipitate action 
she obtained a reply which was at once 
reassuring and humiliating. 

‘«¢ Lord bless your soul, no !’’ answered 
the military practitioner, whose manners 
were not quite as refined as they might 
have been; ‘‘he’s only knocked out of 
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time. He has dislocated his shoulder, 
and I’m not sure that he hasn’t broken his 
collar-bone ; but there’s nothing to make 
such a fuss about. Please tell the ladies 
that it’s all right, and—perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind standing on one side. We 
shall get him into the barracks rather 
more quickly if we don’t have to force 
our way through a gaping crowd.”’ 

If anything could have added to Vio- 
let’s vexation with herself, it would have 
been her knowledge that this brief col- 
loquy had been distinctly heard by the 
interesting youth on the hurdle, who 
looked up at her and smiled, murmuring 
something which she did not catch. She 
returned to the tent with pink cheeks, 
conscious of the disapproving stare of 
Mrs. Pickersgill and the other ladies, and 
as soon as she had regained her place she 
was careful to explain to Ida in an audible 
voice that, having witnessed a good many 
spills in the hunting-field, she had thought 
she might be of use, in case anything 
serious had been the matter. 

But this explanation was not accepted. 
It was received with a chilling silence, 
which was only broken by Mrs. Stanton’s 
subdued and annoyed protest of, ‘‘ Violet, 
dear, I.wsh you wouldn’t do such extra- 
ordinary things !’’ 

And what was even more trying was 
that, when the game had been resumed 
and public attention had been diverted 
from her, Ida squeezed her hand, laugh- 
ing and saying: 

‘Never mind, there’s nothing to 
be ashamed of in a humane impulse, 
and he shall be well nursed, I promise 
you.”’ 

‘*T don’t care whether he is well or 
badly nursed,’ returned Violet, ungrate- 
fully ; ‘it wouldn’t have made any dif- 
ference to me if he had been killed. 
What business has a man who has only 
put his shoulder out to sham dead in that 
way ?”’ 

Whereat her friend was cruel enough 
to laugh more than ever. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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TIM’S THANKSGIVING. 


BY LOUISE R. BAKER. 


HERE was a blinding snow coming 
down. Of course everybody was 
glad of it, that is what the boys and girls 
thought around on Connecticut Avenue, 
for doesn’t snow mean a jingle of sleigh- 
bells, and a warm robe and a swift, glori- 
ous ride? 

And down in a certain little back 
street, around from the old stone church, 
the children were glad of it, too, for 
wasn’t there a long slope out there, and 
wouldn’t the little wooden sleds shoot 
along? 

But there was one boy who was not 
glad concerning the snow or anything 
else, who was slowly making his way to- 
ward this little street. He was a very 
ugly boy, with a hump on his back. 
His clothes were ragged and @is shoes 
badly torn. When he came in front of 
the old church he paused for an instant 
and then went on. But at the corner he 
hesitated again and came back. Only 
the basement of the old church was open. 
It was always dim there, but on this 
snowy evening it seemed very dark. 
Dark and large and warm as the boy 
closed the door behind him and found 
himself alone. ‘That is, he felt himself 
alone, but people said that God was in 
there ; that is why Tim had come. He 
was not at all sure that God was there, 
but he was going to try. People said 
that God could do anything, that nothing 
was impossible to Him, and Tim was 
going to try Him. He looked all around 
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to make sure that no one was there be- 
sides himself, and then his voice, loud 
and pitched, echoed through the place. 
It sounded strange even to Tim, but he 
had been intending to do this ever so 
long, a clear, rather defiant young voice 
with a certain ring of hopelessness in it. 

‘¢God, ef you’re yer an’ kin do all 
what people makes out, I want you fer to 
remember me this Thanksgivin’; not 
a-givin’ me some of them there charity 
fixin’s what aint enough fer nobody; I 
want you fer to remember me by myself ; 
I want a whole lot o’ things, and I want 
’em given to me as soon as Thanksgivin’ 
comes. I[aint a feller fer to keep myself 
tidy, I aint a feller fer to sell as many 
papers as I ought fer to do, by a long 
shot, but ef you’re really yer an’ remem- 
ber me this Thanksgivin’ I promise fer to 
turn over a new leaf.’’ 

Afterward it came to Tim, with a 
pang of regret, that this last part of his 
sentence had been spoken low, and per- 
haps God hadn’t heard. 

The boy limped a little as he went 
down the aisle. ‘This was owing to the 
torn state of his shoes and the chilblains 
on his feet. 

He thrust his head back inside the 
door for an instant and called, ‘‘ An’ ef 
you don’t, I won’t.’’ Then with a sort 
of vehemence he began whistling as he 
tramped along under the snow-flakes. He 
had cast his last die. What would come 
of it? 

Tim did not believe that anything 
would come of it, and the angry blood ° 
surged about his heart and crept up into 
his sallow face. This is what he felt like 
doing as he walked on toward home: 
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Not going home at all; no, never going 
home again, but turning right about in 
the storm and retracing his steps back to 
Seventh Street, out there where the Jews 
lived and it was rather quiet, where those 
wooden boys stood along in a row clad 
in warm garments while he was shivering 
in his rags. There was one wooden boy 
just his size who wore a belted jacket and 
_ a pretty cap and long, full trousers. 

‘I could a’most sneak up an’ knock 
"im down, an’ take ’em off of ’im,’’ 
said poor Tim, bitterly, for his heart felt 
hard and sore. But Tim was not a thief, 
and so he kept on, not noticing how very 
rapidly the snow-flakes were falling, home 
to the scolding mother who could never 
put any trust or faith in her newsboy. 

*¢ An’ yet I tole Him as I’d turn over 
a new leaf,’’ muttered the boy, and he 
wished he had hallooed it out as loudly 
as he had the last sentence, ‘‘ An’ ef you 
don’t, I won’t.’’ 

The next days belonged to the beauti- 
ful world, dazzlingly beautiful, and the 
people made merry over it, and jingled 
through it, and wondered how long it 
would last. 

Tim Maloney spent these days waiting, 
selling the ‘‘ Mornin’ Hurald’’ and the 
“¢ Star, yer !’’ upon the corner of F and 
Seventh Streets. There were other boys 
there, too, a little fellow with a dirty face, 
who beat him altogether in running, and 
another boy whose voice was as sounding 
as a trumpet. 

‘¢T could beat him a-runnin’, an’ I 
could beat him a-hollerin’,’’ thought Tim, 
as he leaned lazily against the corner 
house, and occasionally sung out ‘‘ Hu- 
rald !’ ‘*ef somebody was to give mea 
Thanksgivin’ jest fer onct, just fer to put 
some speret in me!”’ 

Yes, he needed to have some spirit put 
in him, poor forlorn, miserable-looking 
little chap, that is what a lady thought, 
who glanced at him in passing, and called 
her companion’s attention to him. 

‘«Daisy,’’ she said to the girl, ‘“‘do 
_you see that boy? Lookat him well, and 
T’ll tell you something awfully funny when 
we get by.”’ 

‘About the little newsboy?’’ asked 
Daisy. 


*‘Oh ! dear, no, but about us, about the 
society, and yes, about him, too, but that 
comes later.’’ 

‘¢ What about the society ?”’ 

They were safely over the electric track 
now, and Daisy put her question, laugh- 
ingly. ‘Is it progressing? And what 
is Miss Wilson’s latest fad ?”’ 

‘*Oh! I think it is real good. You 
know, we’re a departure, and this Thanks- 
giving we are going to act differently 
from everybody. We are so sick of con- 
ventionalities, and rules and regulations, 
and we are so.weary of a beaten groove. 
Miss Wilson proposed it, and we all sec- 
onded it, every one of us in a breath. 
You should have heard the hubbub! Not 
to help with the charity dinner, or any- 
thing of the kind, but each one of us to 
pick out some little wretch along the 
street, and not to be guided by his being 
pretty or anything like that, and to give 
him a substantial present, as much as we 
would give in charity if the whole city 
came begging. Well, I’ve picked out my 
little wretch, and no one can say that I 
was favorably prejudiced in my selec- 
tion. I’ve chosen that ugly little fellow 
with the hump on his back. He’s here 
every morning, and of all the sullen- 
looking countenances I ever saw—’’ The 
lady gave a little laugh, and the girl 
laughed too. 

It was a wonderful thing for Tim, al- 
most like a fairy tale, when, on Thanks- 
giving rning, a lady in a handsome 
fur cloak and a plush bonnet laid her 
hand lightly on his arm and said, “I 
want you to come home with me. It’s 
Thanksgiving, and I am going to give 
you a present.’’ 


He followed her with a strange, scared’ 


feeling upon him that something grand 
and awful had come into his life. 

This lady did not keep Tim Maloney 
long from his post, but when he returned 
he knew that waiting for him at home in 
the evening there would be a warm coat 
and trousers, and a woolen cap with tabs 
to draw down over the ears; and his 
mother would be smiling. 

He tried to sell his papers, but he was 
in such a state of bewilderment and con- 
trite feeling that the little, dirty-faced boy 
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got ahead of him every time. But if the 
men who wanted papers did not notice 
him, the ladies did. Five times after this 
was ‘he called away from his corner, and 
each time he returned more awed than 
ever with the knowledge that another 
present was speeding on its way to the 
little home around in the shadow of the 
old stone church. 

It was, indeed, a fairy tale, only that 
it was more than a fairy tale, it was beauti- 
ful truth. 

‘¢ As true as them there things is elec- 
tric kers,’’ thought Tim; ‘‘true as them 
buildin’s is the Post-orfice an’ the Patent- 
orfice ; true as them cheers is cheers sit- 
tin’ out on the Post-orfice up-stair’s 
porch ; as true as I’m Tim Maloney, an’ 
an awful good-fer-nothin’ feller.’’ 

Yes, that is what the last lady thought 
as she picked out her poor little wretch, 
not prejudiced in his favor at all, and 
keeping her glance away from the dirty 
face of the eager little newsboy, ‘ with 
the bluest eyes,’’ she said afterward, 
‘¢and the dearest little mouth, but I re- 
collected our intention, and I took the 
boy who never cares whether he sells his 
papers or not.”’ 

This was said at the tea-table where a 
half-dozen ladies were sitting together on 
the evening of Thanksgiving. They were 
fast friends and had formed themselves 
into a little society, in order that they 
might find amusement in a quiet way ; 
they were so ‘‘sick of conventionalities, 
and rules and regulations.”’ 

But when Miss Robinson made her re- 
mark about the boy who ‘‘never cares 
whether he sells his papers or not,’’ five 
pairs of eyes were opened upon her, and 
five voices broke out simultaneously, 
‘On F and Seventh?’’ And when she 
said, ‘‘ Yes. Why ?’’ the members of the 
society broke forth into uncontrollable 
laughter, and each one cried, ‘‘ Why, he 
was mine!’’ and then they hushed, and 
Miss Wilson said solemnly: ‘Oh! 
wasn’t it a pity, to think of us all choos- 
ing the same boy !”’ 

‘¢ Oh! wasn’t it a pity !’’ echoed Miss 
Robinson. 

‘*Oh! wasn’t it a pity!’’ cried the 
others; ‘‘O dear! O dear !”’ 
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But would they have said it wasa pity, 
if they had seen a little, ragged-clad boy 
down on his knees in the dim old church, 
with his wet face pressed on his jacket 
sleeves, and his heart beating tumultu- 
ously. The boy’s voice that came be- 
tween his sobs was low and broken, but 
he was not afraid that it would not be 
heard. 

‘«God,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ I’m goin’ fer 
to turn over a new leaf.”’ 





JIMULETTA. 
BY CALLIE BONNEY MARBLE. 


«¢ AY, Jimuletta, what is Thanksgiv- 
in’, anyhow ?”’ asked a wistful 
child’s voice. 

Jimuletta, who was engaged in the 
homely task of ironing little Mollie’s 
dark gingham apron, paused in her work 
a second and then, as though the question 
required her undivided attention, placed 
her iron upon the old tin-can which 
served as a rest, and, jumping briskly up 
on the end of the ironing-table, said, 
with due meditation : 

‘¢ Thanksgivin’! well, I don’t know as 
I ever see it, but I reckon it’s the day 
when rich folks down East have just the 
biggest dinner they can eat and then go 
to church and say they are thankful for 
i;*° 

‘¢T should think they would be! And 
what do they have for dinner, Jimuletta ? 
Do you s’pose they have pie ?’’ asked wee 
Mollie, her voice lowered a trifle in awe 
at the grandeur of her suggestion. 

‘< Yes, I reckon.”’ 

‘‘And,’’ with a trifle more assurance, 
‘¢and cake?’’ and as Jimuletta nodded, 
‘‘and cookies, and gingerbread with 
sugar on top? O Jimuletta! wouldn’t 
it be just fit for angels if they only had 
Thanksgivin’ in Basin City?. Don’t you 
s’ pose we could have atiny bit of a one? 
Just ove pie, and—and a cookie, maybe.”’ 
Then, as Jimuletta shook her head, poor 
little Mollie, who was already enjoying 
her pie in prospective, broke into a pro- 
longed wail. 

‘‘ Thanksgivin’ is for rich folks, Mol- 
lie.’”’ Then, as the child only wailed 
louder, ‘‘ but don’t fret, since you only 
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want a little one I’ll try to get it some- 
how for yo’.’’ 

‘Oh! will you, Jimuletta; a_ real 
Thanksgivin’ of my very, veryown? Oh! 
I’ll be so good,’’ and down went the 
calico apron from her eyes, which spar- 
kled like crystal at the joy in anticipation, 
and after bestowing a hearty hug upon 
the donor of her pleasure, Mollie, whose 
faith was unbounded, ran out of the two- 
room shanty and was soon romping mer- 
rily, while Jimuletta stood silently at the 
low window and looked off at the snow- 
crowned mountains just touched with 
roseate light in the early sunset. Onlya 
girl in her twenties, with a heavy mass of 
copper-colored hair twisted into a heavy 
knot on top of her head, and clear, 
honest, fearless gray eyes, shaded with 
black lashes, that looked unflinchingly 
into the unpromising future. 

When but a child of ten she had come 
to Montana with her father, a miner, 
who died five years later without making 
the strike he had been lookihg for since 
his arrival at the camp, leaving his child 
destitute. Then Mollie’s father, a brother 
miner, ‘‘who could not see his pard’s 
daughter starve, although bread warn’t 
o’er-plentiful at home,’’ took the weep- 
ing girl to his wife, saying in his rough, 
kindly way, ‘‘Another daughter for 
us, Jane. I reckon we’ll find an extra 
loaf for her somehow.’’ And Jimuletta, 
named for both father and mother, had 
remained in the miner’s home till honest 
Tom was buried in one of those terrible 
snow-slides and his poor wife, grieving 
herself to death in a few weeks, left little 
Mollie an orphan with no one to take care 
of her save the girl her parents had be- 
friended, and she, her warm heart holding 
ever in grateful remembrance the kindness 
shown to herself when friendless and 
alone, accepted the trust consigned to her 
by the dying mother, and did her best for 
Mollie. 

The two-room shanty had belonged to 
the miner, so they were provided with a 
shelter, old clothes were plentiful, and 
their simple food came from the work of 
Jimuletta’s honest hands, the meagre 
fare added to occasionally by an offering 
from some neighbor poor as themselves. 
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But now Mollie wanted to have a Thanks- 
giving, and their last nickel had gone for 
wood. 

Jimuletta turned from the snow-covered 
mountains, above whose crests the stars 
were coming, and her eyes sought the 
earth, following the lights in the streets, 
down to the old hotel, whose generous, 
big-hearted proprietor, Colonel Kitchen, 
had given them many a meal; and now 
and then a bit of work to give her the 
satisfaction of feeling that she was earn- 
ing, in part, at least, the daily bread of- 
fered. Should she go to him in behalf of 
little Mollie? No! for then the wished- 
for Thanksgiving would come from him, 
and somehow she felt as _ though 
that would be shirking her duty, trans- 
ferring it from her own shoulders, where it 
properly belonged, to another’s. ‘‘ And 
that won’t do,’’ she said, aloud. ‘‘ No, 
little Mollie, I feel as though I should be 
ashamed to meet your mother over 
yonder if I didn’t give you a Thanksgiv- 
in’ somehow; and I’ll do it. Only one 
way ; and it’s hard, but better my heart 
should ache than Mollie’s.’’ And the 
girl went swiftly over to the old wooden 
cupboard in the corner, stepped into a 
chair, and, reaching up, took from the 
upper shelf a box, where carefully wrapped . 
in a bit of pink cotton was a shining 
gold piece that one of her father’s old 
friends, who had struck it rich, had given 
to her ‘‘ for good luck,’’ he laughingly 
said; and she had treasured it as her 
dearest earthly possession, with a half 
superstitious feeling that her good for- 
tune was somehow dependent upon this 
bit of bright gold. But all that was 
passed. She would deserve ill luck all 
her life, she told herself, if she let wee 
Mollie cry for a Thanksgiving, and kept 
her gold instead of giving it to her. So 
the coin was transferred to Jimuletta’s 
mitten ; and she started upon her errand 
of love, returning without the gold piece, 
but in its stead, numerous brown-paper 
bundles. Cold, hunger, poverty—all 
were forgotten in the absorbing endeavor 
to give Mollie ‘‘a real Thanksgivin’, 
most as good as the rich folks had.’’ 

A small Turkey, two kinds of pie, 
cake, cookies, and even candy. And the 
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dear little woman forgot her own loss in 
thinking of how Mollie’s eyes would 
shine when she beheld this wondrous 


repast. 
‘‘Pie! gingerbread with sugar, and 
candy / oh!’’ and the child fairly 


screamed with delight when, the next day, 
she surveyed her wished-for dinner. 
‘“‘O Jimulette! I don’t believe any- 
body, even the angels, have a better 
Thanksgivin’ than mine. And we will 
give some of it to the little children 
across the way who haven’t any papa or 
any Thanksgivin’, either, wont we?’’ 

‘¢ Yes, run and bring them over, and 
we will have a regular Thanksgivin’ 
party.”’ And they did. The thin, 
pinched little faces grew almost rosy 
under its influence, and as the good 
things rapidly disappeared the merriment 
increased ; and not in all Montana was 
there so happy a Thanksgiving party as 
this one in the miner’s two-roomed 
shanty. So loud and noisy grew their 
voices that some one outside had to knock 
twice before making himself heard. And 
when they opened the door there stood 
an old ‘‘pard’’ of Mollie’s father, his 
ruddy face beaming -with good-will, and 
Jimuletta intuitively felt good news also, 
though good news coming to their shanty 
seemed a most improbable occurrence. 

‘‘Well, kids! havin’ a Thanksgivin’ 
dinner, are ye? By Ginger! ye ought 
to have, and it does my old eyes good to 
see ye youngsters. A regular Yankee 
Thanksgivin’, pumpkin pie andall. And 
I reckon I come to add to it, not to spoil 
your fun, for we’ve struck it rich, little 
one, after all. The claim your fa and I 
owned and worked together so long for 
nothin’, Mollie, has made a big strike at 
last, and as he’s gone, why you’re my 
pard now, little one, and there’s ore 
enough to make us all comfortable. Them 
dark holes in the ground had a silver lin- 
ing, after all. Bet your life!’’ and the 
jolly old miner laughed till he seemed to 
shake the very rafters. His chair tilted 
back, his broad-rimmed felt hat on his 
knee, and his corduroy trousers tucked 
into his long boots, while a blue flannel 
shirt completed the costume. 

‘‘Yes, by Ginger! we’ve went and 
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done it this time!’’ and old Nat brought 
his big fist down in a way that threatened 
to demolish his hat. 

Little Mollie only half comprehends 
the good fortune which has come to 
them, but Jimuletta, again looking out 
over the snow-covered mountain, bathed 
in golden light, as from gates ajar, whis- 
pers softly to the mother who has gone 
beyond them, ‘‘ Your little Mollie has 
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found her Thanksgivin’. 





[ While looking through a friend’s scrap-book a 
few weeks ago we became interested in a copy of 
this sermon pasted therein. The author, when 
asked his permission to publish it, replied as fol- 
lows: “ This trifle was written merely to interest 
and instruct the children in my Sunday-school, and 
not for publication. While something of a novelty, 
I do not claim for it any literary merit, and it 
doubtless needs careful revision. I have not read 
it since its delivery in Exeter, Me., in 1851, forty 
years ago.” EDITOR OF GIRLS AND Boys.] 


A SERMON FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
IN SHORT WORDS. 
BY REV. F. A. SOULE. 


“ He that hath the Son hath life; and he that 
hath not the Son of God hath not life.”—I John 
v, 12. 


Y YOUNG FRIENDS :—These are 
the words of St. John, who was 
much loved by his Lord as a true friend. 
And though no word in the text is long, 
or hard to read or speak, two great truths 
are taught which we all should know. 
Like John, I shall now speak to you from 
this text in small words, such as you use 
when at work or play. In this way I 
hope to teach you some great truths which 
if you have faith in them, and walk in 
their light, will keep you from vice and 
crime all your days. 

As I want to do you good, I will say 
to you as Christ once said to the Jews: 
‘¢ He that hath an ear to hear, let him 
hear.’’ Do it in such a way that the truth 
will be fixed in your minds and burn and 
glow in your hearts. You should learn 
much of the Word of God while you are 
young, and hide it in your hearts, and 
take heed to it in all your ways. It will 
keep you from much sin in thought, 
word, and deed, and make you wise and 
strong and brave in years tocome. Take 
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it for the rule of your life. Make it the 
ground of your faith, and hope, and love. 
Draw from it as the source of your life, 
and it shall be to you a light in the dark 
hours which are sure to come to us all. 

Should your lives be spared, each of 
you will have a part to act on the world’s 
broad stage in years tocome. Then you 
will need the aid of God’s Word in your 
toil and strife to keep you pure in heart, 
and just in all you do. 


There is a path which shines more bright 
As days and years go by, 

And all who keep the goal in sight, 
Will dwell with Christ on high. 

You are to live when stars are fled, 
Though now so bright they shine, 

When all that live and move are dead, 
The bliss of life is thine. 


Will you, then, hear what I have to say 
to you on this text? It says: ‘‘He that 
hath the Son hath life; and he that hath 
not the Son of God hath not life.’’ Tow, 
then, are we to have the Son of God, so 
as to have lifein Him? Se ts the Word, 
who was God, and made all things—the 
great God, and the ‘‘Zord of aill.’’ To 
save us ‘‘from the curse of the law,’’ 
which is sin and death, He ‘‘ was made 
flesh,’’ or @ man, such as we are, though 
free from the taint and guilt of sin. He 
thus lived with men on earth awhile, as 
‘‘ the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 
He spake, as no man had done or can do, 
in His own name, and did all His works 
with His own power. He thus spake, 
and the sick were healed, the deaf heard, 
the blind saw, the sea was calmed, and 
the dead were raised. He touched the 
tongue, and the dumb spake. He blessed 
the few loaves and fish, and the throngs 
were fed. ‘Thus He lived, and spake, 
and did in the world, but it knew Him 
not. In Him was life, and that life was 
the light of men, yet they so closed their 
eyes as not to see it and walk in His 
steps. 

You are to take Him for your Lord, as 
He is the Cause of all things which were 
made by Him, and for Him, so as to do 
His will. Such has been the faith of all 
good men; and kings, and seers, and 
saints have bowed at His feet and served 
Him as their God with prayers and praise. 


And as such you are to have Him in your 
minds, and hearts, and lives. He who 
made, and owns, and rules all things is 
the God of all, and His works show forth 
His praise in all the realms of space. He 
made the sun a globe of light and heat 
to rule the day, and made the moon his 
queen to rule the night. He hung the 
stars on high as globe-lamps to deck the 
dome of night, and all things own His 
sway and fill their place. And you are 
to love and serve Him as the lambs of His 
fold. The Jews spurned Him from their 
hearts and homes, and in their hate and 
rage they cast Him out of their gates, 
and slew ‘‘ the Prince of Peace,’’ whom 
God raised from the dead, and made Him 
‘“‘Zord of all.” 

But if you have Him for your God you 
will fear to sin in His sight, and will love 
and serve Him with all your heart, mind, 
and strength. You will pray to Him for 
all you need, and He will do for you far 
more than you can ask or think. If you 
seek Him while you are young He will be 
found of you; and in life’s dark hours 
He will be your light, your joy in grief, 
your hope in doubt, your shield in fear, 
and your life in death, and you shall live 
and reign with Him when time is o’er. 

But you are to have the Son of God for 
your King. ‘‘Heis the King of kings, 
and Lord of all.’’ All power to rule is 
in His hands. He sits on the throne of 
God. The crown is on the head once 
torn with thorns, and bothright and might 
are His to reign in earth and heaven. 
As such He will save us from our sins 
while here, and from the wrath to come, 
and ‘‘ our eyes shall see the King, the 
Lord of Hosts.’’ Our glad hearts will 
then say, ‘‘ Just and right are Thy ways, 
Thou King of saints.’’ His laws are all 
pure, and just, and good, and we are 
saved and blest if we keep them, and 
live in peace with Him. Do this witha 
glad heart, for He bids you come to Him: 


As in the days of old, 
He spreads His arms to take you in, 
And shields you in His fold. 


If you have the Son of God for your 
King, you must learn His will, and do 
it. It is the rule of life in all things both 
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‘great and small, and to know it, and do 
it, is the one great task of life. For this 
you must search the Word of God to 
find this life, as you would a mine for 
gems or gold. In that way you will 
learn His laws, which you are to bind to 
your hearts with cords of faith and love, 
and they will lead you to the Source of 
life. But in vain will you strive to serve 
Him, if you love and please the world. 
He claims, what is right, all your time 
and strength in His work, or He will cast 
you off in grief and shame. As yoke 
will not chafe your necks, nor will your 
load be too much for your strength, in 
youth or age. So if you bear your cross, 
day by day, you will die to sin, and have 
life in the Son of God, for you will fear, 
love, and serve Him as your Lord and 
King. He is good to all, both to the 
just and the vile, and all who serve Him 
are safe in His hands. No foe can harm 
them. In the dark hours there will be 
light, and His strength will help them in 
the time of need. He cares for the lambs 
of His flock not less than for the sheep 
—and when they are weak or faint He 
bears them in His arms, and heals them 
of their ills. So to have life in the Son 
of God, you must make Him your Friend. 
We all like to have the wise, the rich, the 
great, and the good for our friends, and 
fear to make them our foes. And this is 
well. But there is none in Heaven or 
earth who is a match for the Son of God 
in all of these things. He knows all the 
mind of God, and of man—what we 
need, and what God has to give; so we 
need lack for no good things, for all are 
yours in Him. Now there is but one 
way to make Him your Friend, as your 
God and King. Has He not said, ‘‘ Ye 
are my friends if ye do what I bid you’? 
Do this, and He will be true to you in all 
things in this life, and in the world to 
come. He will not let you starve for the 
bread of life; for such is He to all who 
have Him in their minds and hearts, 
and walk and talk with Him in thoughts 
and deeds, as their one great and good 
Friend. But you must treat Him as such 
at all times and in all your ways, for 
should you turn from Him, and take the 
broad road that leads down to the gates 
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of death—should you take His name in 
vain, or lie, or steal, or cheat, or kill, you 
are not His friends, nor will He be your 
life. You will keep Him out of your 
hearts and minds all you can, for the 
thought of Him will bring you a sense 
of guilt and shame. You will have a 
fear of Him for sim, and not a fear of 
sin for Him; and by this one thing 
you can know that you have the Son 
of God, and life in Him; or that you 
have Him not, and are dead in sin. 
Should you thus make Him your Friend, 
you will love Him as such. And let 
me tell you, it is no small thing to have 
your God and King your best Friend. 
And when you think of who He is, and 
what He has done for you, you can 
but love Him with all your heart, and 
mind, and strength, if you are wise 
and good ; and you will hate Him, and 


‘His word and will, if youare vile. True 


love for a friend—and for such a Friend 
—will cause you to speak well of Him to 
His friends and foes. You will do no 
harm to His cause nor to His saints, but 
will strive to do as much good to all 
men as lies in your power. His love for 
you and yours for Him will prompt you 
to do good. 

You will thus be at peace with Him. 
‘‘My peace I give to you—not as the 
world gives, give I to you.’”’ The mind 
and heart are at peace with God and man 
though in the midst of strife and the 
rage of war. Doubts and fears are gone. 
The vile lusts will cease to burn, and all 
you think, and speak, and do will be for 
peace with all—and to please your Lord. 

You will pray to Him. We all like to 
be with our friends, and to talk with 
them of our thoughts and plans, of our 
cares and toils, of our hopes and fears, 
and of our griefs and joys. And if we 
have the Son of God for our’ Friend we 
shall love to meet Him at the throne of 
grace in prayer. We can tell Him there 
what no ear of man should hear—and 
we can ask Him for all we need ; for 
things which none but He can give. 
You will thank Him for all His gifts, and 
strive to make good use of them. He 
will hear your sighs of grief, your groans 
of pain, and your prayer of faith and 
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trust, and take you out of the pit of mire 
and sin and place your feet on the Rock, 
and lead you in the path of life, to the 
house not made with hands for the saints 
in light. Then, when you stand on the 
sea of glass and look on ‘the great 
white throne of God and the Lamb,”’ 
where reigns your King and Friend, you 
will cease not in songs of praise to Him 
who died to save you from your sins 
and ‘‘ the curse of the law.’’ So to have 
the Son of God, so to love and serve 
Him as your King and Friend WILL GIVE 
YOU LIFE IN Him. 

‘¢ He that hath the Son, hath life,’’ for 
He is the light and the life of man. No 
one who has Him can be lost; for He is 
the Lamb of God who died for our sins, 
that we might have life in Him. Hence 
St. Paul said: ‘‘J LIvE, yet not J, but 
Christ lives in me, and the life which I 
now live in the flesh, I live by the faith 
of the Son of God who loved me, and 
gave His life for me.’’ Thus was he saved 
from sin and death, for He is made to us 
who are His friends, just what we need in 
this world, and in the world to come. 
But I warn you not to live in the lusts of 
the flesh, for all such are sure to die in 
their sins, and will not live and reign 
with Him on high. Do those things that 
cause you to die to sin, and make you 
like Christ, as a child, and then as a man, 
who lived and toiled, and died for the 
good of all, and He will be a fount of 
life to you. Think of this and be wise 
for your own sake ; else, when you reach 
the close of life, you’ll say, dark and 
drear to me has been my way. Would 
you then have life in the Son of God 
you must do no bad things, but give 
your minds and hearts, your time and 
strength to all good works which He bids 
you do. And first of all, you must keep 
your minds and hearts pure. 

He will not live in a vile child or man, 
for they are at war with Him in all their 
thoughts and deeds. Their ways are not 
as His ways, nor are their thoughts as His 
thoughts. If He bids them do a good 
deed which their hearts are not free to 
do, they will give no heed to it, but do 
just as they please. If He tells them to 
go north, they are sure to stay just where 


they are, or rush to the south. They 
will have their own way, and that is.sure 
to be wrong. When He bade the Jews 
to have no gods but Him, they made a 
calf of gold and bowed their knees and 
made their prayers, and sang their songs 
of praise to it as if it were the true God 
of all. And so men do now in hate or 
spite, for their hearts are not pure and 
right in the sight of God. 

LTTence you must not lie in great or small 
things—speak the truth at all times, both 
to God and man. Keep in mind that 
the Son of God is “‘ the Truth,’’ and no 
lie is of Him. Say what is true and stick 
to it to your death, if need be. Do what 
is just and right as you have vowed to do, 
and all men will have faith in you and in 
your word. Lie not to grieve friends, 
nor to please foes, nor to save your back 
from the rod, nor your neck from the 
rope. What you think to be small lies, 
or fibs, are great sins in the sight of God, 
and will bring His curse on’ you in the 
days to come. 

Vor must you steal. I have known 
boys who would take things at home 
which they 4zew they had no right to do, 
for they would strive to get them so as 
not to be seen, or to be found out. But 
this is no less theft than if it were done 
from home. If you are told not to take 
a thing, or know you have no just right 
to it, and you do so in stealth, then you 
break the law of God which says: ‘‘ Zhou 
shalt not steal.’ To take what is not 
your own, though its worth may be small, 
you will find to be a great sin in the 
sight of God, and a great crime in the 
sight of man. ‘The boy that will steal 
small things at home, such as pie and 
cake, which he may crave, will not stop 
there. When he becomes to be a man, 
he will crave things of more worth and 
take them if he can, or dares to do so. 
Scores of young men are sent to jail for 
this one crime, the most of whom took 
the first steps in crime in small things 
and at home; and he who steals has no 
Christ nor life in him. He is dead in 
sin and cursed of God and man. 

Nor can you swear, and have life in the 
Son of God. This, too, is a great sin, 
yet small boys and some great men curse 
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the God who made all things, and His 
Son who died for them, that they might 
have lifein Him. ‘* Swear not atall,’’ 
is the Word of God. ‘Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain’’ is a law which stands in force to 
the end of time. To heara young child 
or an old man swear, sends the cold blood 
to the good man’s heart. The young 
and gay, the old and seer, for this sin, 
are cursed of God ; and all lands mourn, 
and all states wane and die where its voice 
is heard. Oh! do not swear. It is mean, 
not brave. If you have done one or 
more of these bad things which I have 
named, I beg of you to do it no more. 
They will grow with your years and make 
you slaves to vice and crime, and bring 
on you the hate of all good men, and the 
curse of a just God. 

To have the Son of God, and live in 
fim, you must have faith in His Word. 
‘* Take God at His word,’’ said an old 
slave, when asked, ‘‘ What is faith ?’’ 
That, my young friends, is true. It is that 
which saves the soul from sin and guilt 
and death and hell. Have such a faith 
in what God is, in what He says of His 
Son, in what Christ has done for you in 
His death on the cross, and in what His 
grace will do for you, if you put your 
trust in Him at all times, and do His 
will in all things, and you are safe in His 
hands. The Son of God will be the life 
of your souls, for He will be in your 
thoughts and rule your wills, Then let 
this mind bein you, which was in Christ, 
and you will take in and hold fast and 
be and do just what He says. This 
grace of life in the Son of God is free for 
all, and no one is too young or too old 
to seek and find it, for true faith is the 
same in the child as in the man of gray 
hair when ripe for the grave. 

And now, my young friends, what 
course will you take? Will you take the 
Son of God and have your life in Him, or 
will you take the broad road and live 
and die in sin and be a curse to the 
world and an heir of woe? Dark is that 
way, and its end is death. But light is 
the path of life with the Son of God, and 
it ends in life and bliss on high. Be like 
your Lord and all is well. Let the love 


of God burn in your hearts, and fire your 
zeal, and make you bold for great and 
good deeds. I hear you ask: 


‘«¢ Are there no foes for me to face? 
Must I not stem the flood ? 
Is this vile world a friend to grace 
To help me on to God ?” 


Since you must fight if you would win 
the prize, you must not be in mind or 
life like bad boys or men who care for 
none of these things. Learn all you can 
from books, and what you see and hear 
that is true and good, and spare no pains 
to gain the hill-top, though rough may 
be your way. 


Spend not your time in sport and play, 
God has a work for you; 

And life’s too short to lose a day, 
So much you have to do, 


You are to seek Him in the morn of 
life, ere the mind is dark and the heart 
is hard, and you are too set in your will 
and way to heed the voice of God and 
have His Son dwell in you, the source, 
the aim, and the end of life. 


If in life’s morn His Word you learn 
And love the house of prayer, 

Your feet from sin’s dark way will turn 
And none will trace you there. 


And now, my young friends, will you 
all have the Son of God for your Lord 
and King, your Friend and Life, so as to 
love and serve Him all your days? If 
so, you shall walk in the light, as He is 
in the light. Nor will you live in vain, 
for he who fights the fight of faith will 
win the crown of life. 


Oh ! be like Him, the fount of grace— 
“ The same in mind and heart ; 
Nor joy, nor grief, nor time, nor place, 
Nor life, nor death can part.” 





TO THE GIRLS AND BOYS. 


F Sexs-erbcese to the ten questions must 

be sent in each month, and we have 
decided to give an extra prize of $1.00 
every month for the best set of answers 
to the preceding month’s questions. 

We wanted to publish the answers in 
December to the October questions, but 
as so many seem to think they were not 
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to answer each month, we will wait until 
January to publish them. The following 
letter is from the prize-winner for Octo- 
ber—and I am sure every girl and boy 
who reads it will be glad to know that 
Sadie has won the dollar, which perhaps 
she might not have done if you all had 
sent in your answers more promptly. 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE : 


I have read in your Magazine that you 
offer a prize to the boy or girl who will 
give the best answers to 100 questions 
during the next ten months. 

As I have lately begun the study of 
American history I will enter the contest. 

Mamma says if I am not successful in 
obtaining the prize, it will be good men- 
tal exercise, as good asa year’s course in 
history, writing, and spelling ; besides it 
will be entertaining to me, as I am often 
confined to the house (unlike other chil- 
dren) by paralysis, and cannot run and 
play. I sometimes go to your city to get 
braces, without which I cannot take a 
step. 

I had to study by myself at home with 
mamma a longtime. Now we have a lit- 


tle school at home. - I am thirteen years 
old. 
I thought you would like to know some- 
thing of your contestants. 
Respectfully, your little reader, 
SapDIE D. RUE. 
BELL HAVEN, VA. 


QUESTIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


11. What is the year 1620 famous 
for? 

12. In what order and by whom were 
the New England States settled ? 

13. How many Indian wars were there 
up to 1675? 

14. What led to King Philip’s war ? 

15. How long did it last, and what 
brought it to a close ? 

16. Who was Wm. Penn, and what is 
he remembered for ? 

17. What led to King William’s war, 
and how long did it last ? 

18. Who conquered ? 

19. Who were Major Waldron and 
Mrs. Hannah Dustin ? 

20. What were the name, settlers, and 
date of settlement of the thirteen colonies? 


TO MY VIOLIN. 


BY PATTIE PEMBERTON BERMANN. 


URELY within this narrow cell must lie 
A soul imprisoned, that in other years 

Sought not forgiveness at the Throne on high 
Though sinning wantonly ; but now its cry 
Would pierce the walls of Heaven. Hopes and fears 
Alternate trembling, in Eolian sigh 
Sweep o’er the strings, O Captive Harmony ! 
In sympathy I bend my listening ears, 
To catch the murmur of thy plaintive moan. 
With poiséd bow I stand, and throbbing breast, 
Longing to steal the magic of thy tone, 
To sound thy chords as if they were my own 
Reverb’rant heart strings, for so hear I best, 
The wild, sad echo of my soul’s unrest. 
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HOME CIRCLE. 


CONDUCTED BY AUNT JEAN. 


[At the request of many readers we have added 
this department, in which you can tell each other 
all the good things you know and want others to 
know. It is open to you all. Address all letters 
intended for it to Aunt Jean, care of ARTHUR’S 
HoME MAGAZINE, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


EAR FRIENDS:—Annie came in 
with the Home MacazineE last 
night, just after the lamps had been 
lighted, and we had gathered in the sit- 
ting-room for a cozy evening. 

‘Don’t you think we might write a 
letter for the ‘ Home Circle’ ?’’ she said; 
‘‘there are so many things we might 
tell.’’ 

‘¢ But they are such homely, little things 
that we do,’’ said Loll, ‘‘the Home 
folks wouldn’t care for them.”’ 

‘‘There are other poor people take 
it,’’ Annie said ; ‘‘the rich and fine ones 
can pass it by, but the other girls like 
us, who have bottoms to their pocket- 
books—”’ 

‘« Not even a bottom to mine just now,”’ 
laughed Loll, from her side of the table. 

‘¢ We'll write a pathwork letter, each 
one put in a piece.”’ 

‘¢« Crazy patchwork ?’’ inquired Louie, 
looking up from the pansy she was 
‘drawing. 

‘‘Oh! we’ll try to have some method in 
our madness,’’ Annie answered. ‘‘I’ll 
tell them about my pansy and daisy pic- 
ture frames. Ready, Dolly ?”’ 

‘¢Shall I take it in shorthand ?’’ Iasked, 
getting paper and pencil ready—they 
are never very far away, for I like to 
scribble. 

‘I took a piece of rough, ‘egg-shell’ 
paper,’’ Annie began, ‘‘size six by ten 
inches. The edge I cut ragged. A little 
to the right of the middle I marked 
out an opening, the right size to fit a 
cabinet photo. Up the left-hand side of 
this outline I traced lightly with a pencil 
a spray of daisies, letting a blossom or 
two overlap the marks for the opening. 


This opening was then cut out, following 
the outlines of the flowers where they 
overlapped, and the flowers and leaves 
themselves traced and shaded with silver 
paint. I cuta smaller piece for the back 
and ran a tiny knot of pink ribbon 
through the upper left and lower right- 
hand corners. A design of pansies might 
be used, or pinks or woodbine, and the 
shading done with gold paint or India 
ink.’’ 

‘‘ All right,’’ I said, ‘‘there is one 
patch.”’ 

‘‘T’ll put in Patches,’’ said Midget, 
from the big ‘rocking-chair, with the 
kitten in her lap. ‘‘ Tell them about 
Patches.”’ 

So in he goes—a soft little roll of 
black and white fur, with the merriest 
face that ever a kitten had. On every 
one of his pretty white knees a tiny black 
patch is set, hence he is ‘‘ Patches.’’ 

‘¢Tell them about my flowers,’’ said 
Annie, softly, with a tender color in her 
face. 

‘¢ That will be'a silk patch,’’ said the 
mother, ‘‘a shiny patch, set in among 
the commoner ones.’’ 

Annie’s face was very bright and sweet 
with a happy quiet in her thoughtful 
eyes. Those little bouquets, how many 
glimpses of Heaven they have brought 
her! It is her own little Flower Mis- 
sion. Every day, as long as there are 
flowers to be had, she gathers a tiny 
bunch, sometimes just a half-dozen white 
daisies, or a pansy and geranium leaf, 
or a fuchsia blossom. On her way to 
the office, she is sure to meet somebody 
who needs a smile and a flower and a 
gleam of sunshine, and Annie always 
has them ready; and all the time there 
are sweeter blossoms opening for her, 
heart-blossoms that will never wither. 

‘‘ Now, I will give you a common 
gray flannel patch,’’ said the mother 
from her lounge. ‘‘ Tell them to run 
the heels and toes of stockings with fine 
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darning cotton. They will wear three 
times as long, and save after-darning.’’ 

Just then Ben looked over the edge 
of his paper, with mischief in his eyes. 

‘¢ You'd better tell them how you make 
cake, Dorothy,’’ he said. 

‘‘Dorothy’s cake’’ has been a stand- 
ing joke in our family ever since I put 
in two cups of the baking-powder Loll 
was making, thinking it was flour ready 
sifted for me. The cake rose. It filled 
the pan. It threatened to fill the house, 
and had to be banished out-of-doors. 
The ghost of that cake still haunts me, 
sometimes when the wind blows hard and 
there has been mince-pie for supper. 

Some day we will finish our patch- 
work, or send another square. 

DorotHy DEANE. 


DON’T YOU KNOW. 


‘« "THAT fashion wears out more women 

than work does,”’ is an old subject 
to discuss, and needs but a surface glance 
to decide in the affirmative. In Italy the 
‘¢ panacea’’ for broken-down fashionables 
is work. There physicians advise the 
pale sisters to don the peasant’s dress and 
assume their mode of life in all respects, 
and they generally return rivals in health 
to their friends who have languished out 
a season at the sea-side, etc. Enter any 
of the homes of fashion and idleness and 
you will find a pale, thin mistress envy- 
ing the plump form and roses of Bridget 
in the kitchen, when there is nothing 
eating into her comfort and life but the 
fashionable, insidious disease of ‘‘ noth- 
ing to do.’’ There is no surer recipe 
for keeping the eyes bright, cheeks rosy, 
and heart light than occupation. Fashion 
is aslow but sure death to the nervous 
system—a sacrificing of high resolves 
and noble essentials to a mental and 
physical health for the golden covering 
of the wooden image. Bodily power 
grows in strength when associated with 
healthful occupation. 

Air and light are absolutely necessary 
for the healthy activity of the vesicles of 
the skin. It is natural to love fresh air, 
unnatural to shut ourselves up in closed 
rooms. It is natural to covet the kisses 
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of the sun, unnatural to live in parlors 
with drawn curtains. It is natural to 
sleep soundly, unnatural to dissipate, the 
result being wakefulness after retiring ; 
natural for us to clothe ourselves beauti- 
fully and healthfully, so every muscle is 
free to act gracefully and vigorously. 
The most serious feature in the fashion- 
able dress is tight lacing, a practice most 
unnatural and therefore most dangerous 
to health. Although the prevalence is 
not so great as it was a few years ago, its 
continuance cannot be doubted when we 
consult the fashion plates in our popular 
magazines. Many women with strong, 
healthful organizations, ashamed, I am 
sorry to say, of their amount of avoirdu- 
pois and obedient to the suggestions of 
their dressmakers, or, ignorant of the 
first principles of health have died from 
these effects, only the great day of ac- 
count will disclose, and still the suicidal 
work goes on. MHead-coverings of the 
present day are more for display, not 
comfort, and we are not surprised when 
we hear this or that one complain of 
neuralgia. ‘‘ Keep the feet warm and the 
head cool”’ is a homely precept, but one 
which, if judiciously observed, would 
greatly promote health. A READER. 





THINGS GOOD TO REMEMBER. 
BY LILLIAN GREY. 


O cool a room wet a cloth, the larger 

the better, and suspend it; if.the 

ventilation is good, the temperature will 
quickly lower. 

Spirits of camphor frequently snuffed 
and tasted will cure a cold in the head, 
if taken at its beginning. 

Spirits of peppermint is the most effec- 
tual external remedy for neuralgia or 
toothache, one application being in most 
cases sufficient to produce ease and 
sleep. 

The juice of pineapple is a valuable 
aid in diphtheria, cleaning the throat and 
preventing the formation of ‘ white 
patches.”’ 

Palpitation of the heart may be stopped 
by lying on the right side partially on the 
face, when the heart will resume its 
proper action. 
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Cloths dipped in hot potato-water and 
applied to rheumatic joints will ease the 
pain. 

Peach-leaves pounded to a pulp and 
applied to a bruise or a wound from a 
rusty nail, will give immediate relief. 

For pneumonia take a dozen raw 
onions, chop fine, and then cook ten 
minutes with an equal quantity of rye 
flour and vinegar enough to make a paste, 
apply hot as poultices. 

Lamp-burners which are in constant 
use should be boiled occasionally in 
Pearline or soda suds, then scrubbed, and 
polished with brick-dust, when they will 
do as good service as new ones. 

Kerosine added to boiled starch—a 
tablespoonful to a quart—will prevent the 
smoothing irons from sticking, and give 
a gloss to the articles; the scent will all 
evaporate in the drying. 

Raisins which have been in hot water 
for two or three minutes can be seeded 
with neatness and dispatch ; if for cake, 
they should be well dried before using. 

Whites of eggs should be very cold and 
beaten in a cold place if a stiff froth is 
desired. 

Meat which is roasted in an open pan 
should at first have an oven hot enough 
to crust the surface, thereby retaining all 
the juices. 

Milk may be canned just the same as 
fruit. Bring the milk to the boiling 
point and fill the jars to the brim, and if 
they are perfectly air-tight it will keep 
any length of time. 

Brick-dust applied with a piece of raw 
potato instead of a cloth will clean 
knives and make rust and stain disappear 
very quickly. 

Common soda used with a damp cloth 
will make tinware shine with very little 
rubbing. 

Very strong, hot’ soda-water will also 
remove paint from window-panes. 

A little dissolved alum is very effec- 
tive in clearing impure water. If thrown 
into a tub of soapsuds, the soap, curdled 
and accompanied by the dirty particles, 
will sink to the bottom, leaving the 
water above clear and pure. In times of 
scarcity of water this may be used again 
for washing clothes. 


Javelle-water, used for removing stains 
of all kinds from linen, may be made 
much more cheaply than bought. Mix 
well in an earthen vessel one pound of 
sal-soda, five cents worth of chloride of 
lime, and two quarts of soft water. Set 
the jar in an open oven until the contents 
are thoroughly dissolved. 





AMATEUR BOOKBINDINs. 
BY AUNT JULIA. 


OOKBINDING seems to be but little 
practiced by amateurs, yet there is 
nothing that is easier to do. Any one 
can bind their own papers or magazines at 
a small cost athome. Nearly every house- 
hold has a lot of paper-bound books 
that they would be glad to get bound, so 
this offers a field to any enterprising boy, 
girl, or woman in which to earn spending- 
money. By buying standard works in 
paper covers and binding them yourself 
you can soon get a library of substan- 
tially-bound books. One thing, do your 
work as well as possible and charge a good 
price. You will get as much work to do 
as if you did it for almost nothing. It 
will be advisable, at first, to bind two or 
three catalogues or pamphlets so as to 
learn well. 

The cheapest binding is all paper; 
next comes half-cloth, which has paper 
sides, and back and corners of cloth. 
Full-cloth is the best for general use, 
while half-leather is much costlier. The 
articles needed are as follows: Pair 
of shears, sharp knife, large awl, long 
slim darning-needle, shoemaker’s waxed 
thread, glue and glue-pot, paste, glue and 
paste-brushes, marble paper, plate paper, 
straw-board, binding-cloth, and a press. 
A common copying-press is the best, but 
if none can be had, place the books 
under a heavy board and put flat-irons, 
etc., on it. Supposing you wish to bind 
six or eight common-sized books in half- 
cloth. ‘The following list of articles 
would be required : Glue, ten cents ; four 
sheets marble paper, ten cents ; six sheets 
plate paper, ten cents ; six sheets of straw- 
board, ten cents ; half-yard binding- cloth, 
twenty cents ; cup of paste. If you are 
expecting to letter the books get about 
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five sets of tin letters. Instead of straw- 
board you can get bookbinder’s board, 
which requires no pasting. The mate- 
rials can be gotten by sending to any 
bookbinder. You should also have a 
package of gold-powder, a bottle of size, 
and:a small brush for lettering. Diamond 
paint and liquid is about the best made 
and the cheapest. First fix a glue-can. 
This is made by placing one can inside 
of another can filled with water. Puta 
few pebbles into the larger can to pre- 
vent the one containing the glue from 
striking the bottom, as the glue would be 
liable to burn. Any kind of good 
smooth-cooked paste will do. The glue 
should soak -over-night before being 
boiled. Now, when all is ready, take 
your book and tear off all advertising 
matter, etc. Cut two pieces of plate 
paper as long as the book and twice as 
wide ; fold in the centre so as to form 
two leaves from each piece the size of the 
book. Put one piece at the front and 
one at the back of the book. With the 
awl punch a hole a quarter of an inch 
from the back of the book, midway be- 
tween the ends. Draw a double thread 
through this and punch another hole two 
inches from one end and sew through this 
also. Now sew back through the centre. 
Punch a hole two inches from the other 
end and sew through it; lastly sew both 
ends of thread through the centre hole 
and tie over the string that passes from 
end to end. 

Cut a piece of crinoline two inches 
shorter than the book, and three inches 
wider than the book is thick. Glue this 
to the back of your book, so as to leave 
one and a half inches extending over the 
book at each side. Cut two pieces of 
the cloth as wide as the back of the book 
and four inches long. Spread glue on 
these pieces and place a piece of cord or 
shoe-lace an inch from one end and turn 
the cloth over it. Glue these to the 
back of the book so the edge made by 
the cord curves over the end of the book. 
Lay the book aside to dry, while you pre- 
pare the covers. If you use strawboard, 
it must be prepared several days before, 
by spreading paste over a sheet, laying 
another sheet over it and then laying 
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away to dry. If you use mill-board or 
bookbinder’s board, this is not done. 
Cut your sides half an inch longer and 
just as wide as your book. Cut two pieces 
of the cloth four inches square, and cut 
each of these cornerwise so as to have 
four three-cornered pieces. Glue these 
to the front corners of your book-covers. 
Turn over and carefully press down the 
extending edges upon the under side. 
When the glue is dry upon the back of 
your book, take out your first sewing, and 
sew over as before, only this time sew 
through the crinoline. Now glue your 
covers to the crinoline, putting a piece 
of paper under the crinoline, so that the 
back edge of the book comes in front of 
the sewing, having the edge of the cover 
extend over the front about a quarter of 
an inch. Put it now into the press or 
under a heavy weight, and let it dry for 
several days. Then cut a piece of bind- 
ing-cloth three inches longer than the 
book, and three inches wider than the 
book is thick. Cut a piece of paper as 
long as the book, and as wide as it is 
thick. Glue the paper to the centre of 
the wrong side of the piece of cloth and 
turn over the ends. Glue this to the 
back of your book so that the paper will 
just fit the back. Put it into the press 
again and let it dry. Cut two pieces of 
marble paper two inches longer and one 
inch wider than the book. © 

Cut three and one-half inches from the 
front corners, and spread with paste. 
Place these on the cover so as to come 
half an inch from the back. Smooth 
down well, and fold the edges down on 
the under side. Slip a piece of paper 
under the first fly leaf; cover the leaf 
with paste and press the cover down on to 
it. Do this to both sides. If you wish 
to letter the front, put the tin letters 
into position and place the book under 
very heavy pressure and leave it for sev- 
eral days. When dry, fill the depressions 
made by the letters with gold, and letter 
the back with a fine brush or an engross- 
ing pen, and your book is done. ‘Very 
handsome gift books can be made out of 
ordinary paper-bound books, by binding 
them in velvet plush or brocades, and 
very unique ones by using birch bark for 
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the sides. Musical magazines, bound in 
cloth or plush, make a handsome addition 
to the piano. Engravings from maga- 
zines bound in plush are exquisite. Gray 
linen makes very substantial bindings. If 
one can paint, the bindings can be made 
very handsome. 

After one becomes expert in binding 
books, especially if living far away from 
a book-bindery, it will be easy to get 
books to bind. The writer took it up 
alone, when living five hundred miles 
from a bookbinder, and having a col- 
lection of fine books in paper bindings. 





THE FAMILY CARPENTER. 


VERY family needs one, but who shall 
be the Jack who, equal to all emer- 
gencies, can fit, make, or repair, as the case 
may be? Happy the woman who is in- 
dependent in her use of the hammer and 
saw, provided she has no male relative 
who is as ‘‘ handy asa pocket in a shirt’”’ 
in the use of these implements. In fact, 
a safe knowledge how to use them can be 
conveniently stored away for an emer- 
gency, even if such relative exists. 

It is an accomplishment to be able to 
put a screw in here, a nail in there, fix a 
lock or hinge, or do any of the multi- 
farious little things which constantly 
come up for immediate attention in 
every home. 

Saws of two sizes, hammers the same, 
a plane, screw-driver, and a chisel are 
necessary tools, together with an assort- 
ment of screws, nails, tacks, and a pot of 
glue. The tools should be kept sharp 
and free from rust. They can be rubbed 
with a mixture of two parts glycerine to 
one of alcohol, or, if the tool be a very 
fine blade, with a little more alcohol in 
proportion, and, being packed in a little 
coarse bran or well dusted with lime 
when not in use, they will always be 
bright and in good condition. 

Among the various contrivances which 
are convenient in a home, particularly 
where space is limited, is a hinge-shelf, 
fitted to the sills of each window, which 
can be lifted at pleasure, thus giving a 
place for setting articles when a specially 
good light is desirable. 
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Small cornered cupboards can be fash- 
ioned of four or five shelves, of differing 
sizes, with the edges rounded off. If they 
are fastened to the wall by brass plates, 
no supports are seen, and they can be 
stained or varnished as desired. These 
shelves are useful for a variety of pur- 
poses. A shelf about six inches wide and 
some four feet from the floor, with the 
edge finished by a molding or a railing, 
can be run about the wall of a dining- 
room, and will prove a convenient recep- 
tacle for a number of dishes. 

Boxes can be fitted into window seats, 
and are highly desirable as receptacles for 
bedding, linen or clothing. If the wood- 
work of the room is stained, or painted, 
or enameled, the box should match it in 
color and ornamentation. White and 
gold is at present the favorite color for 
numbers of rooms. An zvory room or 
hall is not difficult to arrange. The tint 
is a little more creamy than white enam- 
eling. Screens, mantel-shelves, dado: 
are all painted in this ivory-white tint: 
and if shelves, cupboards, and brackets 
are needed, they ought to be put up be- 
fore the decorating is begun. 

A house can scarcely have too many 
shelves for the convenience of the house- 
wife. She will find something to put on 
any number from attic to cellar; and a 
woman who can saw a board, plane the 
edge, and, with hammer and nails, fix it 
in place, can have more shelves on the 
average than the woman who must de- 
pend upon a carpenter, or the conveni- 
ence or good-will of some one else, for 
the work to be done. 

But the gift of handiness with tools. 
does not belong to every woman. If it 
comes at all it must be by some effort 
and practice. Yetit can be acquired by 
most girls if they really attempt it. 


TakinG Him aT HIS Worp.—‘‘ What 
ought I to give you?’ asked the diner, 
as he put his hand in his pocket for a tip. 

‘¢T leave it with you, sir,’’ said the 
waiter, politely. 

‘‘ Thanks ; I can make good use of it.’” 

And the waiter was tipless. 
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EDITED BY ELIZABETH LEWIS REED. 


All communications for this department must be 
addressed to Miss E. L. Reed, Editor Woman’s 
World, ARTHUR’Ss HOME MAGAZINE, 532 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We cordially invite our readers to ask questions 
in connection with this department, which we will 
endeavor to answer, and also to send us any sug- 
gestions which they may have found useful in 
their own housekeeping. 


TO OUR READERS. 


E desire our December number to 
contain as many pretty and useful 
Christmas gifts as possible, so the Editor 
of ‘* Woman’s World”’ invites as many 
of our readers as wish to do so, to send 
her designs for Christmas work, such 
as dainty ‘‘centre-pieces,’’ ‘‘picture- 
frames,’’ etc., or other useful and orna- 
mental gifts. All designs must be in by 
November 15th, at the latest. Those ac- 
cepted will be paid for at the usual rates. 


We have received so many letters ask- 
ing for prices and information about the 
purchase of articles for our readers, that 
we have decided to try the experiment of 
establishing a Purchasing Department. 
We do this for your accommodation only, 
and will endeavor to supply all your wants 
and give you the benefit of our experience, 
and the advantage of this large market. 

As a rule, it is much cheaper than New 
York, or any other American market. 
We will have catalogues sent you or prices 
quoted from the best stores in any line, 
and will then purchase any article you 
may select at the price named. 

In every case the money must be sent 
with the order, and a stamp inclosed for 
reply. 

This offer does not apply to dry goods 
alone, but to any article that you may 
need and cannot get athome. We will 
not *‘ do shopping ”’ for any one who is 
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not a regular subscriber, or a member of 
the family of one. Address Editor of 
‘¢Woman’s World,’’ ARTHUR’s HOME 
MacGaAZINE, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FASHION NOTES. 
STYLISH MATERIALS. 


S the new goods are opened the vari- 
ety of the woolen mixtures constantly 
impresses one. Stripes, decided and in- 
definite plaid effects, cords, smooth and 
rough surfaces vie with each other in 
tones of acolor or several colors pleas- 
ingly blended. The prominence of brown 
will strike every one looking over the ar- 
ray, and the favored red shades are of a 
purplish cast. 

The rough goods are in broché, dam- 
assé, striped and plaided designs. Many 
resemble blankets in weight, though too 
artistic in design to lay over the back of 
an ordinary horse. Cheviots and camel’s 
hair fabrics are shown in as many weights 
as there are fabrics, as when in doubt of 
the exact name of the weave nowadays 
it is dubbed cheviot or camel’s hair. 

The newest robes show borders of a 
fine jet embroidery, diagonal pieces of 
plush resembling fur, cords, and corduroy 
with scrolls and edges of silk embroidery, 
braiding, velvet and a contrasting shade 
of cloth are also arranged in the trim- 
ming, which invariably forms a border 
for the front and sides and sleeves or a 
bodice decoration. 

As we have said before, cording is the 
chief novelty of the season, which is now 
styled coté de cheval, for no apparent 
reason, except that it is not suitable for 
any horse exercise. These are in all-over 
scrolls, different stripes, figures, etc. 
When of broché effects the corded back- 
ground certainly becomes very striking 
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in effect. Ladies’ cloths of various 
shades and prices bid fair to be worn as 
dressy visiting toilettes and plain tailor 
gowns, thestyle of making and trimming 
determining its final use. 

Many combinations will exist as broché 
skirts and sleeves with plain material for 
the basque. Corded materials having 
narrow satin stripes are among the French 
novelties. Diagonal, chevron, and wavy 
or undulating stripes rival the plain and 
always safe up-and-down stripe that does 
not meander over the surface. 

Serges are particularly good in shading 
and quality this season and many light 
woolens are finished with a crépey look 
so familiar to us in the wool crépons. 
Tucked stripes, woven in the goods, are 
made up length or crosswise and offer a 
genuine novelty. 


Fig. 1 issuitable for velvet or silk and 
woolen goods, the former answering for 
sleeves, panels, collar, and bodice. A 
fancy braid or gimp finishes all edges. 
The 4ée waist opens on the side and 
is fitted with shirring at the waist-line, 
back and front. The ‘bell’’ skirt is 
slashed on each side. 


AFTERNOON GOWNS. 


Velvet basques are edged with narrow 
jet gimp and are made in the coat style, 
without hip seams, with and without a 
vest of two-toned brocade, thus answer- 
ing for several odd silk cloth, or lace or 
nice woolen skirts. 

Another plan for using velvet is to 
have it for a coat bodice, edged with silk 
or jet gimp, and have sleeves and a 
‘¢ bell’’ skirt of ladies’ cloth, with a ruffle 


of velvet across the front and sides of % 


the skirt, which is gathered at the top to 
form an erect heading after facing this 
part with silk the color of the cloth. 

A Medici collar is worn and the new 
flaring gauntlet sleeves add to the stylish 
appearance. ‘The prettiest of the velvet 
ruffles are gathered in sections, with an 
inch or more space between each cluster 
of gathers. They must be cut on the bias 
and form their own heading. 

Chiffon gowns over silk or satin are 
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trimmed with stripes and rosettes of nar- 
row satin ribbons or the dainty wire-like 
passementeries that present a beautiful 
appearance by day or night. Glacé silks 


Fig. 1. 


are stylishly combined with plain silk 
sleeves and frills and bodice pieces of 
light wire and bead passementeries. 
Light weight crépons become very 
dressy when made with yoke and sleeves 
of brocade and edged with silk gimp, or 
may have velvet border, collar and cuffs, 
with a full vest of chiffon of the velvet or 
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crépon shade, as the velvet is generally 
darker. 

Fig. 2 will .make up well of surah, 
China silk or cashmere, with a garniture 
of velvet ribbon and buckle. The lower 








Fig. 2. 


part is turned up to form a puff, the front 
and back are plaited, the sleeves shirt- 
shaped, and the collar rolled. 


Fig. 3 illustrates. a gown of serge, 
cashmere, etc., with a touch of plaid or 
plain silk, heavy guipure lace on the 
flare collar and as revers, and a blouse 
vest of China silk or crépe. The “bell’”’ 
skirt is slashed on the sides, the sleeves 
are fashionably high, and the bodice in 
coat style. 


INEXPENSIVE GOWNS. 


Cheviot plaids of dark mottled shades 
at fifty cents a yard may surely come 
under the head of inexpensive gowns. 
They need only a silk gimp at eight 
cents on the edges, or have velveteen ac- 
cessories at seventy-five cents or a dollar 
a yard. Shades of brown, gray, navy 
blue, and dark tan are seen in this line. 


Serge will probably be worn a great 
deal, and a most excellent quality is 
seventy-five cents, if forty-two inches 
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Fig. 3. 


wide, and ninety-five cents if a trifle finer 
and six inches wider. This material 
trims well with gimp or velvet and af- 
fords a change to the long-worn cash- 
mere. The ‘‘dip’’ in the back is re- 
tained for skirts in spite of the outcry 
from all sensible people, and the latest 
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French skirts having but one seam, a 
bias one at the centre back, are lined 
without any facing to make them of a 
light weight. 

Many skirts will be finished at the top 





















Figs. 4-5. 


with a narrow gimp in place of a belt and 
worn over the bodice, falling loosely 
around the waist-line. A small silk cord 
will finish the edges of gowns as a change 
from the lavishly used silk gimp. 
Square jacket fronts are over a blouse or 


pointed vest. Plain cloth vests in fig- 
ured gowns are inexpensive and striking. 
Corselets, collars, and the flaring gauntlet 
cuffs are of bengaline, brocade, velvet, 
velveteen, or faille. The prettiest vests 
are long, open below the waist-line, 
and have flap pockets. Then a 
jacket square front turned back in 
revers and long coat sides and back 
finishes a stylish bodice. 

A light-brown camel’s hair has 
the usual plain skirt with a ten-inch 
border of velvet edged, top and 
bottom, with half-inch silk gimp. 
The coat basque has a velvet vest 
and gauntlet cuffs, with gimp on 
the edges. A gray serge opens on 
the side to show panels of a darker 
faille, which also answers for revers, 
collar, and fitted belt from the side 
seams over the coat. All of the 
edges of the entire costume have a 
silk cord finishing them. 

Cloth dresses embroid- 
ered with fine jet can 
hardly be styled inexpen- 
sive, but they are very 
Frenchy and novel. Some 
skirt fronts are shorter than 
the sides, and show a 
gathered ruffle of velvet, 
silk, or the dress material. 


Figs. 4-5 give the front 
and back view of a visiting 
costume of woolen or silk 
goods trimmed with jet 
motifs and velvet in Henri 
Deux style. The skirt has 
a sharp dip in the back 
and the front slightly 
broken by folds at the top, 
with a border of velvet 
and jet ornaments as 
shown. The pointed bod- 
ice has a round back, V 
neck, and opens on the 
side, with the usual dart and side-form 
fullness laid in tiny plaits at the waist- 
line. Folds of velvet finish the neck, 
with a bias ruffle of the same around 
the arm-holes and bodice edge. Jet 
ornaments are also applied to the bodice. 
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The sleeves have velvet cuffs and ruffle, 
with jet on the former. 


Figs. 6—1o illustrate several trimmed 
toques and hats that show prominent 
ideas of the season. Velvet, cloth, ostrich 
feather bands, quills, and novelty ribbon 
are all well represented among them. 


THE COIFFURE. 
A pretty way of arranging the hair is 
that of combing the front locks back 
(after waving them) over a very small 
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color, this can be so beautifully trimmed 
with emerald-green velvet, or with brown 
cord and tassels that stand up like pom- 
pons. The edges of the felt are not 
bound, so that they may be twisted into 
any shape required, which may be by 
‘¢ fluting ’’ it into fan-like folds, or loop- 
ing it up against the face. The back of 
the hat is usually pressed close to the 
crown, so as to support the trimming on 
the hat, which, before it is shaped by the 
milliner’s skill, is a mere flat plate. The 
Tyrolese hats, with indented crowns, have 
either ‘‘ wings ’’ of soft silk set upon a 





Figs. 6-10. 


roll. Then at each side of the head, 
above the temples, are soft rings of hair 
that veil the forehead. The rest of the 
hair is combed up to the top of the head, 
divided into four portions, which are 
loosely plaited, then coiled or intwined, 
forming the ‘‘ basket braid cap,’’ as it is 
called, coming close to the soft roll of 
hair above the forehead. When the head 
is well shaped and the features fairly re- 
gular, this fashion of dressing the hair is 
much admired. Fine long hairpins are 
required to fasten the plaits securely. 


THE NEWEST HATS 


are in softest felt, with a hairy finish like 
camel’s hair. Fawn color is the correct 


broad silk braid that encircles the hat, or 
velvet wings, with a deep velvet band 
around the brim. Other felt hats have 
twisted rolls of rich ribbon, a cluster of 
ostrich tips, or some of the handsome me- 
tallic comb ornaments, from a dagger to 
a snow-shoe, thrust through the knots of 
ribbon or in the rich Sicilian silk trim- 
ming. 


GLOVES. 


Gray gloves are in vogue ; also a great 
many gauntlet gloves, either Suéde or kid, 
in useful medium shades. Many novel- 
ties in the way of gloves are to be found 
this season. Duck’s foot yellow is the 
newest shade employed, and it is pretty 
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and in perfect taste when worn with gray. 
These gloves are made either with black 
or with self-colored stitching. Asa rule 
this season the latter predominates. Some 
substantial gloves, suitable for driving, 
are of fine Suéde in pale tan color, with 
the under part of the hand and the 
fingers in brown leather. Another spé- 
cialty is the bat’s wing gauntlet, so called 
because of the peculiar white stitching 
on the black Suéde. The chevrette 
gloves are excellent wear. They are not 
dyed at all; in technical parlance they 
are ‘‘plunged.’’ For evening wear come 
some exquisite Suéde in pale heliotrope, 
pale pink, and lemon. Duck’s egg green 
is another new shade in kids; while it re- 
tains its freshness remarkably well, it 
cleans perfectly. 


Black astrakhan is a fashionable combi- 
nation and garniture, and some of the 
new woolens are in woven plaids of as- 
trakhan, which in so showy a color as 
cardinal has a very striking effect. In 
pattern dresses, also, black astrakhan is 
introduced as bordering and ornamen- 
tation in medallions, Seal plush medal- 
lions in ovals and diamonds are set in 
brown cloth pattern dresses which have 
rich borderings of silk embroidery, and 
bands of mink fur trim other handsome 
designs in similar style. These pattern 
robes, however, have the disadvantage of 
being quite expensive, so that many pre- 
fer to buy cloth and fur garniture sepa- 
rately, and combine the same at discre- 
tion. 





HOME DECORATION AND FANCY 
NEEDLEWORK. 


FANCY SHIRT-CASE. 


SHIRT-CASE, with a mouchoir 
case to match, makes a suitable, 

and always a very acceptable present for 
a gentleman. For making the shirt-case, 
use either plain or figured Indiasilk, with 
lining of quilted white satin, or the white 
silk matellasse cloth which comes for 
table covers, etc., or instead of the silk, 
you can use the brown linen drilling, to 
be formed over dry artistic embroidery 


materials. The quantity required for the 
shirt-case is about three-fourths or seven- 
eighths of a yard ; or it can be determined 
by taking a shirt as folded by the laun- 
dress, and measuring twice around loosely 
with additional for the flap about half the 
depth of one side. Lay asheet of cotton 
batting upon it, which must be sprinkled 
with some agreeable sachet powders, be- 
tween the outside and the lining of the 
shirt-case ; turn in the edges of the two 
materials and serge them together, and 
for a finish sew on small gold bullion 
cords, with straps of inch-wide satin rib- 
bon in old gold color, doubled and 
stitched together, and fasten to straps 
with gilt buckles. The monogram of 
the gentleman for whom the case is in- 
tended should be embroidered on the 
flap. The mouchoir case is a double 
square of about eight inches, finished to 
correspond with the shirt-case; and if 
made of plain material, it may be relieved 
with a design in embroidery on one side 
and the owner’s monogram on the other. 
A very beautiful shirt-case with mouchoir 
case to match, in illustration of what we 
have told you, is of old India silk, lined 
with matellasse cloth, trimmed with a 
gold cord, and finished with old gold 
satin ribbon straps, fastened with gilt 
buckles. The gentleman’s monogram on 
each piece is in script design, about two 
inches deep, wrought in white silk out- 
lined with Japanese gold thread, and on 
the opposite side of the mouchoir case 
there is a floriated design in Kensington 
embroidery done in white, outlined with 
gold thread. This embroidery is done 
with a single strand of the silk filoselle. 
As gentlemen generally are sagaciously 
opposed to nauseating perfumes, it is well 
to be careful of the sachet powder you 
may use. The most delicate and lastingly 
agreeable of these powders are the violet 
and the white rose; and frangipani is 
pleasant. 


A DINING-ROOM CORNER. 


This is a pleasant corner for a dining- 
room which has the walls ornamented 
with a neat railing and groove upon which 
plates and saucers of a rare and decora- 
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tive order are arranged. Below is a row 
of brass hooks, upon which to hang jugs, 
cups, pitchers, etc. 

Fitted in a corner is a three-cornered 





A Dining-Room Corner. 


shelf fora palm, and a few flowering 
plants, like a cactus, that do not require 
much water. These are in ornamental 
yellow and pale blue pots. A divan in 
front, with a back, is covered with cre- 
tonne or tapestry, and has two upright 
cushions of harmonizing colors. A rug 
laid in front of the divan gives a finished 
air to the corner, which might also be 
carried out in a parlor, omitting the 
china, which, if rare, would look better 
in a cabinet. 


‘¢ LOVE-QUILT ’’ FOR BABY. 


The fashioning of a ‘‘ Love-Quilt”’ 
for the first baby in the family, a new 
idea in fancy work, is something that ap- 
peals alike to the hearts of every member 
of the family, whether old or young. 
The quilt herewith presented is a good 
model ; it is made of squares of fine white 
linen embroidered with wash-silk and the 
seams are covered and edges bordered 
with rows of vine-stitch in the same silk. 
Yellow silk is very pretty—but one must 


first try washing it to secure a permanent 
shade. For the idea of a ‘‘ Love-Quilt’’ 
is to use it—laden with all the endearing 
pet-names used by the family—in the 
baby’s crib for the baby’s comfort. 
Let it pick out its letters on it 
when a little larger, and keep it as 
a pleasant reminder of the love of 
baby days when larger grown. Deli- 
cate shades, pink, blue, etc., are 
very handsome but not sufficiently 
lasting for the purpose. A very 
durable quilt might be made of 
white linen, worked with Turkey 
red. Lovely ones are made of 
cream-colored wash-silk, worked 
with gold-color or red and bor- 
dered with a hand-embroidered 
edge or durable wash-lace. 

The effect is prettier if the let- 
tering is all done by one hand. 
But each member of the baby’s 
family claims the privilege of say- 
ing what shall be written on their 
own particular square—and some- 
times persist in doing the work 
themselves. The half-squares around 
the edge are embroidered with flow- 
ering sprays, emblematic of purity and 
sweetness—lilies, rose-buds, etc. The lin- 
ing is plain white linen, dotted with buds, 
in outline, where it is tacked to the out- 





** Love-Quilt”’ for Baby. 


side at the corners of the squares, and 
there is an interlining of white canton 
flannel, smooth side next to the outer 
cover. Loving friends who wish to honor 
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the ‘‘ first baby’s first Christmas,’’ can- 
not fail to be satisfied if they bestow 
upon it one of these pretty, enduring 
keepsakes. F. H. Perry. 


PALM-LEAF FAN TABLE. 


Amongst the many attractive articles 
of furniture which the smallest possible 





Palm-Leaf Fan Table. 


ingenuity] and taste can provide for the 
home, may be mentioned the Palm-Leaf 
Fan Table as shown in our illustration. 
These fans can be obtained at all fancy 
furnishing shops for a very few pennies 
and when made up as described they make 
a very pretty and artistic addition to the 
room. 

You should obtain three palm-leaf 
fans, cut off the handles, paint them 
white, full white satin ribbon about them, 
and overlap them in the form of a clover 
leaf. Tack them together with white 
silk, and get a carpenter to make you a 
thin board, which must be just that 
shape; paint it white, and take three 
broomstick handles painted white, cross 
them, wire them at the crossing, and 
screw the wooden top to them ; upon this 
tack with small tacks the three palm-leaf 
fans, painting the heads of the tacks 
white that they may not be seen. Tie a 
white satin bow where the sticks cross, 


and you will have a very unique and 
pretty little table. By using bamboo 
sticks and not painting the fans, a very. 
pretty table can be made, and any color 
of ribbon may be used. 


Water-color sketches look well framed 
in white wood, with a broad and flat 
gold margin. Toilet covers, and a bed- 
spread of fine linen sheeting, having a 
monogram in the centre, with a border of 
open work above a hemstitched hem and 
ruffle of torchon lace, are charmingly 
cool and pure in appearance, besides 
washing beautifully. 


DRAUGHT-GUARDS. 


Various devices have been resorted to 
to prevent ‘‘ little streaks of icy air’’ 
from penetrating beneath doors leading 
into draughty halls and passages, but 
nothing better than door-rolls or draught- 
guards, made especially for the purpose, 
has been found. ‘Though rich materials, 
plushes with ribbons, embroideries, etc., 
are sometimes employed in their construc- 
tion, they seem hardly suitable. Wool 
materials with braids, cords, etc., are 
chosen by practical workers—for there is 
no reason for having them about if they 
are not useful. 

The sketch shows two pretty and prac- 
tical models. The first is made of gay- 
colored flannel, figured with rings, out- 











— 


Draught-Guards, 


lined with heavy silk or zephyr in a con- 
trasting shade; the tassel-tipped cord 
which ties the open end, and the cord 
around the opposite triangular end-piece 
are of twisted wool in both colors. 

Inside this case is slipped a long three- 
sided case of unbleached cotton filled 
with fine saw-dust. 

The other guard is in the shape of a 
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long roll, with a strap-loop at one end to 
suspend it by when not in use. The 
cover is of soft felt wound around with 
wide braid, in a different color, which is 
applied with a row of fancy stitching on 
each side. Wool wadding forms the 
filling ; itis lighter and nicer to handle 
than the saw-dust, but of course is more 
expensive. 

Blue denim trimmed with bands or 
disks of the same material reversed, 
tacked on with fancy stitches in coarse 
floss, are pretty and washable ; so also is 
embroidered ticking. GRANDMA, 


DOUBLE WALL-POCKET. 


The size of this handsome wall-pocket 
depends upon the use to which it is to be 
put, therefore dimensions are not given. 
The shape and style are equally appro- 
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Double Wall- Pocket. 


priate for a paper and magazine-holder, 
photograph pocket, letter case, or catch- 
all. If made for the first-named purpose 
the deep pocket is for papers and the 
lower one for latest magazines; if for 
photographs or letters, the upper pocket 
should not extend to the bottom of the 
back panel. 


Use strong pasteboard—double if ne- 
cessary—for the foundation of the oblong 
panel, cover it all over with coarse { mus- 
lin, and over that tack the outer covering 
of the front side. Make the pockets as 





Red, White, and Blue Lamp-Shades. 


represented, running ribbon, elastic in 
the casings below the shirred ruffles, and 
sew them securely to the panel just over 
the. edge on the back-side. Face the 
back smoothly with pretty lining material ; 
firmly fasten the ends of the suspension- 
ribbon a little below the upper corners, 
and on the front-side arrange two bows 
as illustrated, placing the upper one 
where it will look as if the ribbon at the 
back was drawn through the panel and 
tied. 

Plain and figured silk and plain satin, 
in three shades of the same color, were 
used for the model of the sketch. 

A REGULAR READER. 


—_— 


RED, WHITE, AND BLUE LAMP-SHADES. 


Select red, white, and blue ribbons that 
will exactly match the colors in a nice 
silk flag. On the blue embroider stars 
with white silk, and arrange the ribbons 
as represented, over a full plaited shade 
of straight-edged lace ruffling, and tip 
each point with a silk ball tassel. Pass 
a narrow red ribbon around the top where 
the shade is gathered in, and when tying 
it, tie in narrow blue and white ribbons 
with it to form a cluster of loops and 
ends. 

These shades are bright and handsome, 
and suggestive of brave and loyal hearts ; 
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nothing prettier or more appropriate 
could be chosen for a Christmas or birth- 
day gift for a Grand Army man, Sons of 
Veterans, college boys, or, in fact, any- 
one who loves, or should love, our na- 
tional colors. A DAUGHTER. 


FIVE-O’ CLOCK-TEA CLOTH. 


This shows a beautiful embroidered tea- 
cloth, which is an agreeable variation from 
the stamped cloths so often seen. If 
daintily worked with silk, floss, or fine flax 
thread it is lovely and may be as easily 
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Five-O'clock-Tea Cloth. 
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laundried as an ordinary table-cloth. Se- 
lect a small-sized fringed table-cloth, of 
finest satin damask, in clover design with 
a simple but pretty border (or a pattern 
of linked rings, snowdrops, or small blos- 
soms would be pretty). Outline the clo- 
ver leaves in the centre and border with 
a light shade of green matching the color 
of the natural leaf, and lightly “fill in’’ 
the leaves with a darker shade of the 
same color. Work the border lines with 
the darker shade and in the fringe tie in 
a few threads of silk where each stripe of 
the border terminates. 

In the model one or two threads were 
drawn just outside the outer row of the 
border before the embroidery was done ; 
then, in that row, the stitches were care- 
fully worked over the last remaining 
threads, so that the inch or more of cloth 
always woven outside the border could be 
drawn out, leaving a deep fringe with a 
worked heading that could never ravel. 


. minute. 


A cloth with a design of scattered 
leaves or blossoms worked all in shades of 
gold color would be very pretty. Anice 
damask napkin worked in the same way 
makes a pretty centre cloth. 

A Society GIRL. 





RECIPES. . 


HICKEN AND-~ RICE CRO- 
QUETTES.—An excellent way of 
serving a small quantity of chicken is to 
cut all the meat carefully from the bones, 
chop fine, and to each cupful of the 
chicken add a cupful of boiled rice, one 
teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, half a cupful of milk, a little pep- 
per, and an egg. Set the milk on the 
fire, and—as soon as it boils—add the 
other ingredients, the egg thoroughly 
beaten, last of all. Stir the mixture one 
When it has cooled, take about 
a tablespoonful, and, with both hands, 
press the mass lightly into an oblong 
roll. When the whole quantity has been 
shaped, roll the croquettes lightly in 
bread-crumbs, then dip them in well- 
beaten eggs ; roll a second time in bread- 
crumbs, and fry until brown in boiling 
fat. Two or three minutes will suffice. 
Be sure that the fat is boiling before the 
croquettes are put in. 

FisH AND RICE CROQUETTES.—To one 
breakfast-cupful of any remnants of fish © 
add two or three tablespoonfuls of boiled 
rice, a little onion chopped and fried, one 
ounce of butter, a little sugar, pepper 
and salt to taste, a grating of nutmeg, 
and a few bread-crumbs. Warm, mix 
well with one or two yelks of eggs, make 
up into balls, fry brown, and serve with 
mashed potatoes. 

VEAL ScaLLops.—Take one or more 
pounds of the fillet, cut it into thin 
slices, then again into squares or oblongs 
(just large enough to stand on a playing- 
card, for instance). Beat them a little 
to insure their being more tender. Put 
a layer of butter in the pan, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, and lay the pieces 
in the hot butter; fry over a fierce fire 
about five minutes, turn them, and repeat 
the frying for the same time, then place 
the. meat on a hot dish. Stir a table- 
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spoonful of flour in-a saucepan over the 
fire with a tumblerful of broth and neces- 
sary seasoning ; after ten minutes thicken 
the sauce with a lump of butter and 
finely-chopped parsley. Stir well till it 
has just boiled, and pour it over the 
scallops. Serve quickly and very hot. 
This dish is very often served with a 
Sauce Hollandaise (as used for fish), and 
is considered a great improvement. . It 
is made as follows: Have by you a quar- 
ter-pound of butter, put into a saucepan 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, with a 
pinch of salt and pepper. Put it on the 
fire till it is reduced by nearly one-half, 
draw the saucepan off the fire, and add 
two spoonfuls of cold water and two yelks. 
Stir this slowly over a slack fire, again 
take it off and put in one ounce of butter ; 
again place it on the fire, stirring till the 
butter has quite melted. Repeat this 


last operation again, this time adding a . 


little more cold water, and so on now 
till the four ounces of butter have been 
disposed of. When it is done stir in, the 
juice of a lemon. This sauce must be 
prepared very leisurely. 

Ham witH Tomato Sauce.—Trim 
and fry nicely three slices of ham. Re- 
move from the pan as soon as done, for 
scorching must not be allowed in the 
least degree. Make use of the fat which 
flows from the ham for the purpose of 
’ frying, but if necessary start the process 
by using a half-teaspoonful of finest lard. 
Have ready, scalded, peeled, and very 
thinly sliced three or four large thor- 
oughly-ripened tomatoes. Place them, 
together with a spoonful of minced shal- 
lots or onion, in the pan from which the 
ham was taken, and fry for a few mo- 
ments; add a generous cupful of water 
and a little parsley chopped fine. Season 
with pepper and salt, and stew slowly 
until the ingredients become perfectly in- 
corporated in a thick rich sauce, the 
proper consistency of which must be 
maintained by replenishing with a little 
water, if necessary, to supply the waste 
by evaporation. Replace the ham as soon 
as the sauce has become nearly smooth, 
and permit it to simmer in it for a little 
while, then take it up, pouring the sauce 
around the ham on the dish, and serve. 
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Potato Roitit.—This is a very nice 
way to serve cold mashed potato. Put 
one cupful into a saucepan, add one- 
quarter of acup of milk and seasoning 
of salt and pepper, a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, and two well-beaten 
eggs. Mix thoroughly, and beat till 
light. Put one tablespoonful of butter 
in a frying-pan, when hot put in the po- 
tatoes, spread evenly over the pan, and 





cook slowly until a golden brown. Roll 
like omelet, and serve hot. 
FRIzzLED BEEF AND Eccs.—Soak a 


quarter of a pound of shaved dried 
beef in a pint of boiling water for ten 
minutes, then drain well. Beat four eggs 
with a fork. Put a generous tablespoon- 
ful of butter in the granite-ware dish and 
place over the lighted lamp. When the 
butter becomes hot, add the beef, and 
stir with a fork until the slices curl. Now 
place the dish over another of boiling 
water, and set all over the lamp. Add 
the eggs, and stir until they become thick 
and creamy. Serve at once. If one 
likes a very salty flavor the beef need not 
be soaked in water. 

CHICKEN AND BREAD-CRUMB LoAF.— 
A valuable addition to the luncheon table 
or hamper. Cut up into small portions 
a nicely-dressed chicken, selecting a 
plump one. Stew in salted water suffi- 
cient to cover it until it will drop from 
the bones. Cool and remove every bone. 
Grate stale bread, light loaf preferred ; 
moisten one quart grated crumbs with one 
cup sweet butter, working it in well ; add 
salt, pepper, and powdered sage, or if 
preferred one teaspoonful crushed celery 
seed. Chop the cold chicken fine and 
mix thoroughly with the prepared bread. 
Bake in a buttered baking-pan until well 
browned. Slice when cold and serve. 

w 3 E. G. 

APPLE-SAUCE FOR WINTER USE.—At 
this time of plenty of apples, it is well 
to know that apple-sauce may be easily 
prepared now, and put away until 
needed. 

Core the apples but do not pare them, 
cut into quarters and put in a granite or 
porcelain kettle with cold water enough to 
cover them, boil until quite tender. 
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Then strain through a colander. Then, 
after replacing it in the kettle, let it come 
again to a boil: Have the glass jars hot 
and fill with the apple-sauce and screw on 
the tops at once. When you wish to use 
it, sweeten to taste and flavor with either 
nutmeg or vanilla, or both. 
Ss. B. H. 


CAKES FROM GRANDMOTHER’S OVEN. 


SmmpLE Loar Cake.—Three eggs 
beaten separately, one cup sugar, one- 
half cup milk, two teaspoonfuls baking- 
powder, one of any desired flavoring ex- 
tract, one-half cup butter. 

For the frosting, stir pulverized sugar 
and one teaspoonful melted chocolate in 
- the unbeaten white of an egg until it 
is a thick paste. For variety bake in jelly- 
tins the loaf cake mixture, spread be- 
tween the layers flavored frosting, or 
strawberry, cherry, or currant preserves, 
well drained from their juices. The but- 
ter may be omitted and instead of loaf or 
‘fruit cake, a jelly roll may be made with 
this recipe. 

OLD CoLontIAL GINGER Loar.—One 
coffee-cup maple sugar crushed fine, one 
pint West India or New Orleans mo- 
lasses (not syrup or sorghum) one cup 
thick sour cream, one-half cup butter, 
one teaspoonful soda, one of ginger, one- 
half teaspoonful salt, flour to make a 
moderately firm batter. Bake in square 
baking-tins. When cold, cut into 
squares or slices. 

MapPLE SuGAR SPONGE CaKkE.—One 
large cup crushed maple sugar, three well- 
beaten eggs, one cup sweet milk, two tea- 
spoonfuls baking- powder, one of essence 
vanilla, half-teaspoonful salt, flour suffi- 
cient to make thin batter, one that will 
not pour stiffly when turned into the pan. 
Bake in a buttered tin. For the frosting 
melt scant cup maple sugar, one-half cup 
milk in a vessel over the fire. Stir until 
it thickens, then glaze the cake. 

GRANDMOTHER'S GINGER COOKIES.— 
One pint New Orleans molasses (sor- 
ghum may be used, but none of the fancy 
syrups), one smail cup maple or dark- 
brown sugar, one pint thick sour cream 
or buttermilk, one cup, equal parts, clean 
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beef dripping and butter, one teaspoon- 
ful each soda and ginger, half-teaspoon- 
ful cinnamon, and flour to make soft 
dough. Roll thin, cut out into fanciful 
shapes, hearts, diamonds, or stars, bake 
quickly. These ‘‘ ginger cakes,’’ if care- 
fully baked, will taste like thcse which 
filled the six-gallon cooky-jar in grand- 
mother’s pantry in days of old. 

Fruit Cream Biscuits.—Mix soft, 
one pint sweet cream, one-half cup but- 
ter, two even teaspoonfuls baking-powder, 
one-half teaspoonful salt, with sufficient 
flour to make soft dough, work into it 
one cup seedless raisins or chopped figs. 
Mold into biscuits. Bake in quick oven. 

RAISED Fruit Biscurrs.—Work into a 
portion of the light bread-dough one cup 
currants, raisins, chopped figs or dates. 
Mold into rolls, allow them to stand until 
light, then bake quickly. 

ELLA GUERNSEY. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mourninc. —You will find it wiser and 
more economical to buy good material 
rather than ‘‘ bargains.’’ Henriettas and 
camel’s hair goods are much worn this 
season. 

Mo.uiE P.—Yes, deep cuffs are yet 
stylish. Velvet will look well on your new 
gown, but don’t put too much of it on. 
Collar, cuffs, and revers are quite suff- 
cient. 

Mrs. S. R.—To make volatile soap for 
removing paint, grease spots, etc., take 
four tablespoonfuls of spirits of hartshorn, 
four tablespoonfuls of alcohol, and a 
tablespoonful of salt. Shake the whole 
well together in a bottle, and apply with 
a sponge or brush. 

Younc HousEKEEPER.—Here is a 
good recipe for chicken croquettes. Be 
careful to have your lard boiling, and do 
not let them remain in it too long. 
Chop fine the meat, picked from the 
bones. Add one-third as much mashed 
potato and moisten with gravy. Heat all 
together and season to taste. Beat into 
the mixture two raw eggs, and set it away 
to cool. Mold into balls about the size 
and shape of an egg. Dip them into 
beaten egg and roll them in cracker- 
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meal. Fry a light brown in boiling 
lard. 

ScHooL GirLt.—This recipe for mo- 
lasses candy will, I think, be what you 
want: Take one cup of New Orleans mo- 
lasses, one cup of sugar, a piece of butter 
the size of an egg (sweet, not salt), and a 
tablespoonful of vinegar. Boil these to- 
gether, but do not stir until the mass 
hardens when dropped into cold water. 
When done, stir in a teaspoonful of soda, 
and beat well. Pour into buttered pans, 
and when cool cut into sticks. If flavor- 
ing is desired, it should be added just be- 
fore pouring out to cool. 

Anxious MorTHER.—If you allow your 


baby to sit on the floor I don’t wonder 
at his continual cold. Little children 
take cold readily. You should spread a 
rug or thick shawl on the floor for him. 

VioceT.—If your hair is red you 
should never wear pink; blue will be 
much more becoming. 


OtiveE S. T.—Don’t wash your hair 
too often. MHair-dressers tell us that it 
takes away all life from it. Once a 
month or once every six weeks will be 
quite often enough. 


MINNIE MINTEN.—Yes, green in dif- 
ferent shades will be much worn this 
season. 


PICTURES. 


BY ABBIE C, 


W Mass: are pictures that we call up at 
our pleasure, invisible to all other 
eyes save our own, and yet we would not 
exchange them for the finest ones limned 
by the great masters of the Old World. 
Pictures of one’s childhood, when a 
mother’s loving hand smoothed away 
the rough places in life, and cheered 
our fainting heart to renewed exertions, 
teaching us that duty well done was its 
own reward, and that— 


“Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days be dark and dreary.” 


Sometimes this picture fades away in 
the distance, leaving but the shadowy 
outline, only to reappear in brighter col- 
ors. Wecall it ‘‘ Our Inspiration,’’ and 
give it the holiest chamber in our heart. 

Another wave of the magic wand, and 
a picture of our elder brother floats before 
our eyes—a picture fair to look upon— 
and we call it ‘‘Our Talisman.’’ The 
large, expressive gray eyes; the high, 
broad forehead ; the tender, soul-lit ex- 
pression proclaim him a poet of Nature’s 
finest mold. If the outer form was 
pleasing to look upon, the inner life 
was beautiful beyond the telling; and, 
though he has been with the angels for 
many years, his influence is with us still, 


M’ KEEVER. 


leading us on to a higher, truer life. 
Even Raphael pictures seem tame when 
placed beside these creations of the 
greatest of all great artists, and we keep 
it hanging where the sunlight falls bright- 
est upon it, lending it an almost un- 
earthly radiance. 

And yet another picture adorns the 
chamber of the walls of our heart. A 
younger brother, whose footsteps through 
life were beside our own, and upon whose 
strong arm we had leaned for support, 
grew tired in the early morning of life, 
and went in search of the elder brother, 
whom he had never ceased to miss and 
mourn, with no shadow to darken his 
departure save the thought of leaving 
his loved ones. ‘The bright eyes grew 
brighter on to the last, while into the 
calm face there crept a look of such 
sweet content that it took away half the 
sadness from our own hearts, and we 
could but think that the angels had been 
whispering to him of the glories so soon 
to be his. We parted with him at the 
river’s brink, having no fears as to his 
safe arrival into the longed-for port. 
Under «this picture we have written 
‘¢ Peace,’’ and we would that when we 
too shall walk through ‘the valley and 
the shadow,’’ that such peace be ours. 
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Read our Premium List carefully. 

See if you can’t accept the $2.50 cash 
we give to each subscriber this month. 

The coupons are not good for renewals 
but only with new subscriber’s names. 


Transferring from one member of the 
family to another is not getting us a new 
subscriber and will not be so considered. 


But you can transfer your coupons to 
any one who agrees not to use them for 
his or her own subscription to the Maga- 
zine. 

We want each coupon to mean just 
what it says, and to be worth to the 
holder fifty cents in cash. 


We will send a sample copy to any 
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one, who you really think will subscribe, 
if you send us their address and will 
promise to ask them to do so. 


Our CIRCULATION. 


We have guaranteed to print three 
hundred thousand copies of ARTHUR’S 
New Home MacGazinE next year, and have 
made all our arrangements to print one 
million or double that number if neces- 
sary, and the more we print the better the 
Magazine. If each present subscriber 
would get us only one mew subscriber we 
would be able to double our guarantee. 
Will-you do it? 

Increase of circulation means just as 
much to you as it does to us, and that is 
a great deal, for we get better rates for 
our advertising and more of it, and we 
have promised to give you all the benefit 
of our next year’s growth—we are grow- 
ing rather rapid!y too, but we can stand it. 

For rapid and solid growth, for enthu- 
iastic friends and agents all over the 
country, for increase in business in the 
last few months we challange comparison 
with any other publication in America. 


Our PURCHASING DEPARTMENT. 


Having decided to add this department 
for the benefit of our subscribers, we are 
going to make it worth while being a 
subscriber by doing it well. 

We expect most of it will come from 
the ladies, and their wants and wishes 
will all be carefully attended to by the 
editor of ‘*‘Woman’s World,’’ but if an 
unfortunate man wants anything, from a 
life insurance policy to a bundle of tooth- 
picks, we will get it for him and at the 
lowest market rate, but he must be a sub- 
scriber or a regular reader of this Maga- 
zine. 

We will not shop for any one who is 
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not a subscriber or a regular reader—that 
is, you must belong to a family that take 
the Home MaGazIinE regularly. 


New SUBSCRIBERS. 


Any one who subscribes now for the 
year 1892, will get the October, Novem- 
ber, and December Magazines of this year 
free, making fifteen months for $1.50 or 
only 10 cents per copy. 

If you will take the trouble to show 
the Magazine to your friends and tell 
them of our offer it will be very easy for 
you to get them to subscribe. We have 
kept all our promises to you this year, and 
can only say now that we have such an 
abundance of good things ready for 1892 
that you would hardly credit the story if 
we told you all. 

The constant improvement of last four 
months will be continued. We know it 
is an improvement from the hundreds of 
letters we get daily telling us how much 
the Magazine has improved. 

We told you last month that every time 
we double our circulation we can give 
you one-third more in quality or quantity. 
We have doubled it once and we want to 
once more before January 1st. 


Our THANKSGIVING. 


Most of us have so much’ to be thank- 
ful for in this year of plenty that we 
are apt to forget the ones who are not. 
We cannot ‘understand that any one can 
be sad, or that this season, like Christmas, 
can bring anything but happiness to all. 

If you try hard, perhaps you can think 
of some one who has no apparent reason 
for feeling thankful just now, and per- 
haps if you will try a little harder you 
can think of some plan by which you 
may be able to make them thankful. 

A kind word, a few flowers or plants 
that you will never miss, some little thing 
from your well-filled cellar or storeroom 
may be the means of making more than 
one poor soul think better of his fellow- 
man or woman than she does to-day. 
Just think how much we could all do if 
each reader of this Magazine would try 
to make one other person happier on 
Thanksgiving Day. Suppose we try! 
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Our Home CIRCLE. 


This department of the Magazine we 
never intended to omit, but it was im- 
possible to get it started again until this 
month, as we had so little to use in it at 
first ; but now we have begun to publish 
your letters to each other, we hope you 
will not give us that excuse again. We 
want all of you to help us in this depart- 
ment. Nearly all of you know some- 
thing that will be useful for the others to 
know. Don’t be selfish, but write and 
tell them about it. 

If you want to tell them how to boil 
potatoes or make a dress, you need not 
tell them how old you are or why you 
write to them on the subject. They are 
busy, and their time is valuable, as is 
yours and ours, so don’t waste it. Aunt 
Jean will fix your letters up in good shape 
for you, and if you put in too much she 
will cut it out anyhow, but if you don’t 
say enough she can probably say it for 
you better than you could. Your letters 
may not be published for a month or two 
after we get them, for our edition is get- 
ting so large that we find we must go to 
press earlier each month, and very soon 
we will have to print two or three months 
ahead of the date, but all of your letters 


’ will receive careful attention, and if you 


give any information that has not been 
given before in the Magazine, we will be 
very glad to publish it just as soon as 
possible. 

Write what you think of the Magazine, 
and send the names of any one you would 
like us to send a sample copy. 


PLEASANT EMPLOYMENT AT GOOD 
PAY 


The publishers of Seed-Time and Harvest, an 
old-established monthly, determined to greatly in- 
crease their subscription lists, will employ a num- 
ber of active agents for the ensuing six months at 
$50 PEK MONTH or more if their services warrant 
it. To insure active work an additional cash- 
prize of $100 will be awarded the agent who ob- 
tains the largest number of subscribers. ‘“ The 
early bird gets the worm.’ Send four silver 
dimes, or twenty 2-cent stamps with your applica- 
tion, stating your age and territory desired, naming 
some prominent business man as reference as to 
your capabilities, and we will give you a trial. 
The 40 cents pays your own subscription and you 
will receive full particulars. Address SEED-TIME 
AND HARVEST, LA PLUME, Pa. 











BY JOSEPH P. REED. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HE Story of the Filibusters——A daring spirit, 
a love of adventure were probably among the 
firmest bonds that united in closest friendship, 
John Boyle O'Reilly and his biographer. It is 
this spirit which has peculiarly fitted Mr. Roche 
for the writing of his latest book, Zhe Story of the 
Filibusters, which forms the initial volume in 
“ The Adventure Series,” published by Macmillan 
& Co. 

“Tt has been no easy task,” says Mr. Roche, in 
his preface, “to sift the grains of truth from the 
mountain of myth, prejudice, and fiction under 
which the actual deeds of the Filibusters long lay 
buried. ‘Thirty years ago it would have been well- 
nigh impossible, in the heated atmosphere of the 
slavery conflict, to view such a subject with philo- 
sophical impartiality. To-day we may study the 
Filibuster dispassionately, for he belongs to extinct 
species. ‘The speculator has supplanted him with- 
out perceptibly improving the morality of the 
world. Even the word ‘ Filibuster’ transformed 
to a verb, is degraded to the base use of politics. 
It is time to write the history and the epitaph of 
the brave, lawless, generous anomaly on civiliz- 
ation.” 

Mr. Roche has proved himself to be the right 
man to write this epitaph, not that he upholds law- 
lessness, but that he knows how to appreciate 
bravery and daring, and has seized the salient fea- 
tures in the adventurous lives of the Filibusters, 
and has reproduced them with picturesque effect. 
Briefly, in his opening chapter, the author reviews 
the history of filibustering from the time when the 


bold Vikings, fathers of the Drakes and Ansons of 


later years, sailed over unknown seas to sweep the 
Mediterranean, down to the time of Don Francisco 
Miranda, under whose leadership was fitted out, in 
1805, the first filibustering expedition starting from 
the United States. The main portion of the book 
is devoted to the lives and adventures of American 
filibusters, to Bowie, Crockett, Houston, William 
Walker, and other lesser lights. The heroic story 
of the defense of the Alama is splendidly related, 
and the book is full of stirringly-told tales of ad- 
venture. The volume ends with an abridged auto- 
biography of Colonel David Crockett. 

The day of the Filibuster is over, the spread of 
international law has made him impossible. No 
tears need be shed over his grave, but at least we 
can rejoice that Mr. Roche has embalmed him, 
and has written a fitting epitaph for this “ brave, 
lawless, generous anomaly on civilization.” 

Vampires,and Mademoiselle Résétda. By Julien 
Gordon. J. B. Lippincott Co.—The first of 


these two stories is the better. Neither, however, 
is particularly original or interesting. The style 
is clear, and the language good, but both stories 
are disappointing. Vampires, in spite of its sen- 
sational title, is only the story of a good-hearted 
honest fellow who finds after marriage his wife is 
silly and frivolous, and his mother-in-law partic- 
ularly unpleasant. The cleverest thing in either 
story is where the aforesaid mother-in-law is de- 
scribed as a ‘perambulating autobiography.” 
The poor man wears himself out by working too 
hard to keep his wife in “ style.” 

Mademoiselle Réséda is thoroughly flat. There 
is not an interesting character in the story. “ Mrs. 
Eustis ”’ is a stick, “ Mrs. Ayrault ” frivolous, and 
“ Mademoiselle Réséda ” herself, a very tiresome 
person. ‘ Mrs, Ayrault,” in spite of her frivolity, 
is the only one with the slightest claim to in- 
terest. 

European Relations, by Talmage Dalin, Cassele 
Publishing Co.,is a pleasing little sketch of the 
adventures of some Americans who go to Europe 
to visit German relatives, It is entertainingly 
written and some ofthe characters are well drawn. 
One sympathizes with the elderly lover, yet at the 
same time feels provoked when, though he loves 
the heroine with all the ardor of a younger man, 
he fears to approach her on account of his age and 
allows the “gallant young officer” to bear away 
the prize. The story ends inthe orthodox manner, 
and every one is happy save possibly the elderly 
lover, who, after all, has only himself to blame. 

The Cruel City. After the Russian of Dimitry 
Gregorvitch. By Ernest Delancey Pierson. 
Cassell?’s Publishing Co.—The characters in this 
story are either fools or rogues, the latter predom- 
inating. Itis very sketchy, and the plot is the 
somewhat worn-out one of a man, accompanied in 
this case by his wife and children, coming to the 
city, where he is kindly aided to spend his money. 
In this instance an uncle comes to his rescue and 
gives him money and good advice, which, let us 
hope, was effectual. 

Within Sound of the Weir. By Thomas St. 
EE. Hake. Cassell’s Publishing Co.—While the 
story is interesting, it is not well-written and the 
characters are too numerous for proper treatment. 
One feels as if it were exactimg too much to be 
asked to believe that one man is accused of two 
murders when no one has been killed—and he had 
no intention of murdering any one. There is too 
much plot for the result to be satisfactory. 

A Diplomat’s Diary. By Julien Gordon. /. 
B. Lippincott Co.—Any one who has read 
Vampires will feel as if “ Mr. Milburn” and “ The 
Diplomat ” are kindred spirits. “ The Diplomat” — 
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although the heroine, who, by the way, has the 
good sense to refuse him—describes him as “a 
hero” and “as beautiful as a god,” strikes us asa 
cynic, and the diary is extremely monotonous. 

Don Miguel and Other Stories. Edward S. 
Fan Jile. Cassell’s Publishing Co.—The “ other 
stories ”” number thirty-two, and none of them are 
worth special notice. Don Miguel is one of the 
poorest of all. The style throughout is an imi- 
tation of Kipling, and, like all imitations, weak, 
doubly so by contrast. 

On the Lake of Lucerne, and Other Stories. 
By Beatrice Whitby, D. Appleton & Co., Pub- 
lishers.—Quite a contrast is the volume of short 
stories by Miss Whitby. While not written with 
the power displayed in her first two novels, the 
stories are love stories, clever, pretty, and extremely 
well-written. Among the best are “ Fanella” and 
“Violet’s Dream.” 

The following books have been received from 
the Cassell Publishing Co, : 

. Father Stafford, by Anthony Hope. The Hid- 
den City, by Walter H. McDougall. The Fatal 
Request, by A. L. Harris. By Right not Law, 
by R. H. Sherwood. Edleen Vaughn, by Carmen 
Syivia. A Russian Priest, by N. H. Potapekko. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


AX O’RELL is to be congratulated on having 
made an entirely new study of America and 
the Americans. It is no easy matter for a man to 
write twice on the same subject and not repeat 
himself. But Max O’Rell has accomplished the 
task most successfully. His first book, Jonathan 
and His Continent, was somewhat general in its 
views and opinions, the present volume goes more 
into particulars. ‘The author kept a note-book 
during his lecture tour, and in it he recorded his 
impressions of the people and places met with in 
the course of his travels, These he has elaborated 
for his book so that they have all the freshness of 
first impressions, The book is replete with anec- 
dotes and good stories, and no matter what the 
subject written about, it sparkles with “the French- 
man’s” wit. E. W. Kemble, who has illustrated 
the book, is probably the best delineator of the ec- 
centric in American character of any of our artists, 
and he has had a rare opportunity in following 
Max O’Rell’s lead. With such a combination of au- 
thor and artist the success of the work is a foregone 
conclusion. 

This is what he says about American journalism : 
“People may say this and may say that about 
American journalism; I confess that I like it, sim- 
ply because it will supply you with twelve—on 
Sundays with thirty—pages that are readable from 
the first line to the last. Yes, from the first line to 
the last, including the advertisements. 

«“ The American journalist may be a man of let- 
ters, but, above all, he must possess a bright and 
graphic pen, and his services are not wanted if he 
cannot write a racy article or paragraph out of the 
most trifling incident. He must relate facts, if he 
can, but, if he cannot, so much the worse for the 
facts; he must be entertaining and turn out some- 
thing that is readable.” 
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A new Boy Travelers volume by Colonel Knox 
every year is now as confidently expected as any 
other accompaniment of the Christmas holidays, 
and its appearance is welcomed by hosts of young 
readers—and older readers, too—in every part of 
the English-speaking world. The volume for the 
present year narrates the adventures and expe- 
riences of Zhe Boy Travelers in Northern 
Europe, including a journey through Holland, 
Germany, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, with 
visits to Heligoland and the Land of the Mid- 
night Sun. 

Walter Blackburn Harte, of whom the New 
York Herald says: “ Americans are indebted to 
him for much of what they know about Canada,” 
will contribute an impartial and exhaustive account 
of the “ Journalists and Journalism of Canada”’ to 
the December Mew England Magazine. Mr. 
Harte served a long apprenticeship in Canadian 
journalism, and he knows whereof he writes. The 
article, which is to be finely illustrated, will be as 
thoroughly independent as were Mr. Harte’s 
Forum articles on the tendency of Canadian politics, 

There has been no book written on Hawaii, or 
the Sandwich Islands, as many still call them, 
within the last twenty years. But this silence will 
soon be broken by Mrs. Helen Mather, who has 
written an account of One Summer in Hawaii, 
which the Cassell Publishing Company will pub- 
lish. Mrs. Mather’s style is simple and unconven- 
tional, just the right touch for a book of this sort, 
and it will undoubtedly turn the attention of many 
travelers toward this little group of islands in the 
Pacific. 

Among other articles of interest to be noted in 
the November ZLifpincott’s are: “Some Col- 
onial Love-Letters,’ by Anne H, Wharton, an 
article embodying specimens of love-letters from 
William Penn, James Logan, and other worthies ; 
“ Association Foot-Ball,’ by Frederick Wier; and 
“ Modern American Humor,” by William S. Walsh, 
Poems are contributed by Clinton Scollard, Barton 
Hill, Harrison S Morris, and others. 

In the November issue of the Mew LEugland 
Magazine, Walter Blackburn Harte makes a plea 
for a world without books, He thinks that edu- 
cation is not an unmixed blessing, as the greater 
the intelligence of individuals and peoples the 
greater is their capacity for suffering. 

The third installment of the “‘ Letters of Charles 
Dickens to Wilkie Collins,” concluding the series, 
appears in Harper's Magazine for November. The 
last letter is dated January 27th, 1870, and closes 
with the words: “ Perhaps you may be glad to see 
me by-and-by. Who knows ?” 

“ The best brief history of the Franco-German 
war of 1870, from the pen of the man most fully 
qualified to write its record,” is what the London 
Standard says of the volume of Count von Moltke’s 
Memoirs just published by Harper & Brothers. 

Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke has a little story, “ The 
Converting of Obed Saltus,” in the Mew England 
Magazine for November. It deals with a Revo- 
lutionary incident. 

William Dean Howells, Amélie Rives, and 
Eliza Calvert Hall, are among the poets represented 
in the November number of Harpers Magazine. 





IN THE GARDEN.—See page 1027. 





